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PART I. 



Dear Sirs, 

It has been my wish to put before you some thoughts 
which again and again come into my mind concerning Brahmo- 
ism ; and one of the only two objects which have brought me to 
Calcutftt at this time was — ^the other object I need not mention 
here^ — ^that I might be able to convey to you those thoughts by 
frieidly communications with you, and also learn what would be 
your thoughts about them. 

And since, I thought, in conversation we are often apt to ex- 
press our minds very imperfectly, and are in danger of running 
away from the main subject into different unconnected subjects, 
and of not coming at last to any difinite result, I considered it 
better to put down my thoughts on paper, and then present them 
k> you, and so I have done. And now may I entertain the hope, 
dear Sirs, that this my humble paper will receive kindly notice 
from you ? 9 

I do feel a deep interest in you. Though it is true, it would 
have been more satisfactory to me to find that all such of my 
dear countrymen, who receive so much hght from education as 
to be able to understand the evidences, and to see the unparalleled 
excellencies of Christianity, embrace the word of Hfe which is 
the onlif source of all good both in this world and the next ; 
still I cannot but be very thankful to God tJ^afc^ ^Viiku -^JMSk 
effect of high English educatioxv \v?^oti Txi'asK^ "vcl "^^css* ^<3«:^ ^ 
ifeems that they lose all traces oi t^\\^ow^ \\v^^oXOL^*^^,^»^^ 



and reJicule the idea of religion, make riches, hixnry, and 
worldly promotion their god, and devote their whole hearts 
and souls to tRem, you retain such reverence for God^s lioly 
Narae^ and are such earnest friends and advocates of reli- 
gion. And though you do not see the weight and the truth of 
our advice now* yet so long as you retain, by God^s mercy, these 
religious instincts (and may He by His mercy make them stiono-- 
er and stronger in you,) we cannot despair of you. 

With such interest and with such friendly feelings, detir 
gentlemen, I now come to you, and hope you will not disdain 
my request ; and you will greatly oblige me and \vill give mneh 
satisfaction to my mind, by fulfilling my request, and by giving 
a short time to the perusal of this letter. The following are the 
thoughts which X wish to present to you. 

It is evident to every one who knows anything about the 
past or present history of religions and philosophies of all na- 
tions, whether civilized or unciviUzed, that, wherever tlie li^ht 
of Christianity does not shine, there men remain in great dark- 
ness about God, about man, about his relation to God and to 
his fellow-creatures, and his duties towards them both. Thei-e 
are indeed some truths, or parts of truths, found in all reli^^-ions, 
but they are so mixed and surrounded with errors, foolisli in- 
ventions, impurities, and absurdities, that, notwithstanding 
their presence, men remain in a most deplorable state in res})eet 
of religion wherever the light of Christianity does m^ shine. 
Christianity alone, it seems, teaches men true religion. Tlie 
experience of the whole world seems to show that withoui? tlie 
help of Christianity man has no power to find it out by his 
reason. Since then universal experience seems to estabHsh 
it, and since Brahmoism, which contains a great deal of pure 
and enlightened religion, has made its appearance only under 
the light of Christianity, and has been taught and professed, at 
first, only by those men, whether in America, or in England, or 
in Calcutta, who have'been educated in the school of Christianitjj, 
is it not clear that it is altogether borrowed from Christianity ? 
But this you do not acknowledge. The reason '^hy any on' 
should be unwilling to acknowledge it, seems to me this. T^ 
natural religion which alone you Brahmos profess, is altog^tb 
agreeable to reason, though naan^s reason, as it is at present, 
not able to discover it. I am not prepared to say whether m 
would have been able to discover it or not by his reason aloi 
had his reason been perfect; but universal experien«pe ,sho 
that man is not able to discover it by reason as he has it no 

Tt when it is brought ready \>eioTft m2k.\i NCtooxj^ ^^^ ^^n- 

d of God and he learns it, \ie \^ a^t \.o Vm^vsx^ >(W\. V^ 
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have discovered it himself by his own reason, because that rea- 
son finds it so agreeable. But does not unwersal history 
show that such a conclusion would be a mistake ? 

Again, when the true religion (I am speaking here of natural 
religion alone,) is brought ready before one, it appears so very 
simple and plain, that hence also one is very apt to think that it 
could very easily be reasoned out. But if we wish to form a 
ri^ht judgment in this matter, we have only to look into other 
religious systems, and we shall see that it was not a plain and 
simple thing to those who invented or followed those systems. 

Take one of the chief doctrines of religion for an example, 
namely, that God is holy. It appears simple enough. The 
most ignorant villager most readily consents to it. All religions, 
as that of the Hindoos or Musalmans, teach * this doctrine in 
name ; but a little reflection will show you .that simple and self- 
evident as it may appear to you, it cannot in reality be learnt 
from those rehgions. And why ? Because the mind of man is 
become so corrupt, that it does not know the true nature of 
holiness, and hence he cannot teach it correctly and consistently. 
He cannot perceive, for instance, the utter incompatibiUty of 
God^s holiness with His performing unholy and immoral acts, 
and thus the books of the Hindoos, as well as the Musalmans, 
actually ascribing to Grod unholy and immoral acts, do teach in 
reality ^hat He is unholy, though they call Him holy in name. 
It is the Bible which teaches man true holiness. When there- 
foregone learns it from the Bible, and then finding it so simple 
and plain a truth, begins to think that he could have learnt it 
by his own intellect, would not this be a great mistake ? 

And let it also be noted that the doctrine of God^s holiness is, 
as it were, the essence and life of all other doctrines and precepts 
of rehgion, and when men have defective notions of it, their 
whole religious system must be faulty also. He that does not know 
what God^s holiness is, cannot know what His justice or mercy 
Sre, nor can he know properly the nature of his duties towards 
God, or towards others, or towards himself. 

There or Several ways by which men err in respect of the 
doctrines and precepts of religion. By having, for instance, 
false and defective notions about them ; by exaggerating, abus- 
ing, and perverting them ; and W^ mixing with them their own 
faulty metaphysics and logic. 

An example of the first has been already given ; the following 
may be given as an example of the second. What can be moxie. 
plain and universally agreed xipoii ^;^vax^. ^Jcla ^\5i»^^'e» '^il. ^>KvS^'e^^ 
wivesj and disciples towards paxeiAs, Vxv^^sjAs. ^asx^ ^^'^^^^'^^ 
All religious systems agree \liat t\ie ioxxafcx ofw^^*^^^^^"^ 



obey the latter. But see how this plain duty is exaggerated 
the Hindoo b«oks^ that they not only teach that parents, hi 
bands, and teachers should be honoured, but that they should 
worshipped as God, nay, even more than God. There is 
story of Pundrika well known among the Marathas, whi 
praises his fihal virtues so much, that it says that even wh 
God, being pleased with his virtues, came to him to give hi 
what boon he would desire from him^ he did not even so much 
turn himself towards Him, being so busy in serving his paren 
and took no further notice of Him than to throw a brick towai 
Him to stand upon* till he could get leisure to speak to h: 
and enquire wherefore he had come. Which leisure, howev 
the story says, hq never got ; and God was so much the mc 
pleased that he is standing on that very brick until this day 
Pandharpur, the great pilgrimage-place of the Marathas. 
not all this great nonsense ? Is it not a turning of things qu 
upside down ? 

The following is an example of abuse. We all agi 
that God's name is holy, and those who call upon His nai 
with humiUty and sincerity, will obtain a blessing from Hi 
But see how this truth is abused. The Hindoos believe tl 
there is such a power in the very letters that compose any na: 
of God, that though a man' should utter them even with a wicl 
heart, he is sure to be purged of all his sins. ^ 

'* Hari takes away sins hy being remembered even 
such as are of wiched hearts"* And that there be no dou 
left- about its meaning, the verse gives this illustration of : 
'^ For fire y though touched unintentionally, surely burns /^f L 
no one suppose that such sayings are very rare and meant 
hyperbolical only. For such is really the belief of the orthodc 
Hindoos. There are many other examples of such abuses 
truth to be found in the Bhagavata and other books. They sa 
for instance, that if a man directs his nynd towards God even f 
a wicked purpose, since he has made God the object of his mil 
any how, he is sure to be saved. And these facts are adduced 
examples of it ; that Chaidya was saved by making Grod the obje 
of his hatred, and the gopis by making Him the object of the 
lust. Can you imagine anything more silly or absurd ? But 1 
me assure you, my Brahmo fiends, that though it appea 
absurd to you because you are enhghtened by Christianity, yet 
does not appear so to the Hindoos ; but they are deligl^ed wi* 
such stories, and think they exhibit in the highest degree tl 



greatness of God^s mercy and power ; and men of devout minds 
among them not uncommonly burst into tears on Jiearing such 
stories. And it must not be supposed that this is the case with 
the ignorant only among them, for their greatest philosophers 
had no better hght on this subject. 

And here I make a httle digression, to state that people often 
make a great mistake now-a-days, in supposing that the teach- 
ing* of the Purdnas, and the stories of the gods, and the system 
of idolatry, are believed only by the vulgar and not by 
philosophers and learned men among the Hindoos, and if the 
latter profess to adhere to it, it is only to keep the ignorant in 
that belief ; they themselves believing it to be all nonsense. I 
remember having read something like it in^ a note on Dr. 
Paley^s Evidences of Christianity. This shows how apt people 
are to form false opinions of others, by thinking that they also 
must think and judge as themselves do. For since, to a modern 
European, it seems incredible that any man of sense and educa- 
tion could believe such things, he naturally concludes that those 
among other nations who are educated and learned and yet 
profess to beheve them must do so in pretence only. 

The fact, however,, is that all the learned men and philoso- 
phers among the Hindoos believe all things that are taught in 
the Vedas, Smritis, and Puranas, Take for instance the first 
verse oi^Bhashdr-parichckheda, the text book of Muktavali, 
and see what description is given there of God. ^^ Salutation to 
, that J^rishna, whose appearance is like a new cloudy the stealer of 
. the clothes of the young gopisy who is the seed of the tree of 
t the universe, ^^"^^ Think of the monstrous combination of a sub- 
5 Hrae truth with the filthiest blasphemy. The author of this book 
^ is Visvanatha Panchanana, one of the great doctors of the Ny^ya 
i philosophy. The verse which I quoted is called Mangaldcha- 
J rana, it being customary among the late Hindoo authors to 
r offer a prayer or praise tj) God in the opening of their books, 
i in order to secure their completion without hindrance. It 
5 is also usual for authors to announce or hint at the chief 
!; end of their* work in that opening verse at the same time that 
r they* are offering prayer or praise to God. Now it is thought 
: of the Modem Nyaya School that the chief service they render 
; to the Hindoo religion is to furnish arguments to prove the 
existence of God, logic being considered the peculiar province of 
that philosophy. Accordingly, this is just what Visvanath does 
in this opening verse, as he states in the commentary written by 
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himself, viz.^ he proves the existence of God hy shew iiii»' that, 
since the universe is made up of things which are evidently 
effects, there must be a maker of it."^ But see in the eyes of this 
great philosopher, as in those of theg-reat Sankaracharya and all 
the rest, this gjreat God is the same as Krishna, whose filthy story 
of steaMng' the clothes of the young gopis, while they \\cio 
bathing naked in the Jumna, is told in the Bhagavata and otlur 
Puranas. 

My Brahmo friends, you and I are the children of these very 
men. Whence have we got better light than they, that we 
scorn and abominate these filthy stories which were ];elieved 
and sung with the greatest devotion by our learned and })liilo- 
sophic fathers ? Will you say that we have got it by our reason V 
I for my part dare not say so. For I remember my own pasi 
history full well. I got this light from Christianity. Until I 
became acquainted with Christianity, my notions were exactly 
like those of my forefathers. 

Do not then act ungratefully towards a gracious God who 
has visited us, though entirely undeserving, with this His 
heavenly light, that is, Christianity, to open our eyes, to free us 
from darkness and death, and to lead us to the life everlastini>:. 
Who knows, if offended by our proud neglect. He may not can so 
this day of His grace to pass away from us for ever ? • Or do you 
think that you have now got too much education ever to ^11 again 
into the mistakes of our forefathers ? Oh be persuaded that there 
is no such security in education without Christianity. Think of 
the unbelievers in Europe, especially in Germany. Who would 
ever have thought that men of the education and the so-called 
enlightenment of the nineteenth century, would have become 
a prey to such a delusion as pantheism ? But so it is. When 
men called Christians began to trust their own poor brains 
more than Almighty God, and began to scorn the infallible 
authority of His Word, instead of njaking themselves wiser, 
as they hoped, they only plunged themselves into the deepest 
follies of pantheism. 

Do not think yet of yourselves, or of a Theodore Parker here 
or a Newman there, and say, we have not fallen into any* such 
absurdity ; for there has not been time enough for a full trial. 
But why should there be any doubt about the final issue ? For 
if universal experience tends to prove a fact, which I shall never 
give up repeating again and again, that men are utterjy incapa- 
ble^ without the aid of Christianity, of comprehending rightly 
the truths of religion, it is "bnt ^e\?-e\\dft\i^ tWt tkoxx^K sonae 



* The world, however, accordmg to a:^ ISm^oo ^VAo^^^V^i^^, Si^ 
effect in part only, for in part it is m8.de o^ t^im^^ eJ^xxx^^v 
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neii; by the mercy of a p^racious Providence, having learnt the 
truths of reli«^ion from Christianity, are, for a time, by the very 
natural excellence of those trutlis, kept in the right appreciation 
of them, still, if they do not suljmit to its teaching as an infallible 
r»-uide, but make their own reasoning their guide, they must 
sooner or later share the fate of all those who haf e tried exactly 
the same metliod. You may deny it to please yourself, 
but you cannot deny it if you would hear the voice of 

reifson. 

But to return to the subject. I said, men err in respect of 
the doctrines and precepts of religion by peryerting them also. 
To give an example of this. We all ag-ree that whatever God 
commands us to do, is a virtuous act, and is a duty for us to do. 
But what is the true philosophy of it ? Becarfse God is holy 
and good, it is His pleasure that all His^ creatures should be 
holy and good ; and therefore He commands them to do those 
things which are holy and good. So the truth is, that he com- 
mands certain actions to be done, because those actions are in 
their nature virtuous ; and this being a certain rule, we may infer 
the virtuousness of an action when we are certain that God has 
commanded it to be done. But to say that an action, though vicious 
by its nature, becomes virtuous because it is commanded in the 
Shastras, that is, according to the view of the Hindoos, by God, is 
certainly a^erversion of truth. Now to use filthy, licentious, and 
abusive language, is a vicious action in its very nature, and connot 
under any circumstances be otherwise. But there are certain cere- 
monies among the Hindoos in which the use of such language 
is thought a duty and therefore virtuous. And if you ask them, 
how they can think such a thing not sinful, they will answer, 
how can that be sinful which is done by order of the Shastras ? 
And let no one suppose that such filthy things are found only in 
modern Hindooism, as in the most abominable festival of the Holi 
for instance ; for they are found^'pven in the ancient Vedic 
ceremonies. In the s^rifice called Mahdvrata there is a 
singular ceremony in which a Brahmacharin, that is a young 
Brahman wh# is under the sacred vow of a student of the Vedas, 
and a prostitute are ordered to use abusive and licentious 
language to each other."^ 

* I have a clear impression on my mind of having seen, some twenty 
five years ago, when I was a Hindoo, in a book on Mahavrata, 
called Prayoga, the very words of the filthy abuse which are used hv 
the Brahmacharin and the prostitute to eaic\i oXXiet. ^^ ^Oc^ft. ^^^xv^io. 
of this impression I have mentioned \ibAa ^«jci\» >ae;t^. ^ V^>^% -^^^ 
<ai2 out'caste cannot have easy aoceaa ^jc ^^olOq. \i^cJ«w^^ ^^I"*- \, '^ ^ 
observed that my countrymen, the "M^r^AAia^, ^^«i tsvox^ '^^s^a 
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A still more appalling example of perversion of truth oc 
in the Upanishads. In the Chhandogya Upani&had a n 
ber of most *eurious modes of devotion fupdsatidj are 
scribed. One of these tipdsmids is so obscene, that one cai 
venture to translate it in a pamphlet like this, intended 
general perusal. Many of those npdsands are also joined ^ 
certain vratas, or vows, to be observed by those who practise 
updsands, and so the updsand here alluded to has also a v 
joined to it, and quite conformable with it in its nature. II 
that the person who is performing the ujodsand, ought nc 
refuse any woman that would come to him ! Both the g 
commentator, Sankracharya, and Anandagiri, his scholi 
commenting on the passage, say, without a shadow of 
misgiving in th<Mr minds, that this act cannot be sinful, bu 
duty, since the Shastra orders it. 

Now, to say a word on men^s erring in religion by mis 
their own faulty metaphysics and logic with its pure and sir 
teaching. One of the greatest faults of human nature in 
present, that is, fallen state, which man seems utterly uu 
to overcome, is his curiosity to spy into all the unfathom 
mysteries and ways of God, his proud refusal to believe 
thing unless he can make plain to himself its how and v 
And this to a very considerable extent has been the cs 
why men have universally corrupted the pure ffeachin^ 
religion. When men are told that God has- made thfs wc 
they T«nll not rest there ; but their curiosity is aroused, and t 
must solve the problem how the world was made by God. Did 
take some existing materials, they say, with which he n 
the world, or did He make it without them ? Without tl 
he surely could not have made any thing, for that is in( 
ceivable. If, however, he used some already existing mate 
what then can that have been ? From such vain speculat 
sprang up all the different schools of philosophers among 
One says, we cannot stippose any othe* substance beside Go( 
have existed eternally, and therefore God Himself must be 
material of this universe. If so, then the universi^ is God H 
self. What then is there for us to do but simply this, to si 
off from ourselves the delusion that we are creatures, and 1 

matter than the people of this country. I tried, through a frie 
procure that book three or four years ago, when I was in Benarc 
did not succeed. This Mend, however, procured for me a |jprti( 
Sutra on Mahavrata which is an authority, however, of greater 

But in it only so much is said Mll^Hl9t^t4lT<^lb|W41<44^1ilil 

I regret that I have not brought that poTtion oi t\ife ^xxfct^ ^i\v 
Calcutta, hut left it at Cawnpore. 
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>ve are sinners &c., and think and realize that we are God, and 
^we shall become Grod ! But by degrees they began to be dis- 
satisfied w4th this simple form of Vedantism^ a^ ascribing a 
change to the imchangeable essence of God, and so invented 
-what is called the M%avada, the system which makes Mdya, 
a most undefinable thing, to be the material cause of the 
universe, which is thought at the same time to be a thing which 
neither is nor is not, in order to avoid the supposition of any 
otker trae existence besides God. For the doctrine of the 
Veddnta is that there is only one true existence, that is God. 
Others thought Prakriti,"^" and others, atoms, both, self-existent- 
and eternal things, to be the material caule of the universe. 
They all equally believe the souls, whether of men or beasts, to 
be likewise self-existent and eternal. It is evident that all such 
vain speculations alter the true religion very materially. They 
derogate from the greatness of God, and tlifiy alter the relation 
l^etween Him, our Creator, and us. His creatures, and also our 
duties towards Him, springing from that relation. 

And you know that we, the people of India, have not been the 
only suiterers of this misery, but the same was the case with all 
the nations of the world, those only excepted who enjoy the light 
of God^s holy word, namely the Bible. It is enough here to 
describe the state of one or two only of them, namely the Greeks 
and Romifns ; for besides the Hindoos, these are the two 
nations most renowned for philosophy and science. Now, though 
I am not acquainted myself with their books, I learn from 
othef learned men, who have thoroughly read and examined 
them, this strange fact that, though in other practical and 
useful teaching the Greek and Roman philosophers were even 
suj)erior to our sages, yet in religion the former were not only 
not better than the latter, but were even for more degraded ; tlie 
Lord God intending, by His mysterious providence, to fix this 
truth thoroughly in our mind, that without the help of His 
revelation man shall ne\«cr be able to find Him. I just quote 
here what Dr. Paley has written on this subject. 

The heatheif philosophers, though they have advanced fine sayings 
and sublime precepts on some points of morality, have grossly failed 
in others ; such as the toleration or encouragement of revenge, slavery, 
unnatural lust, fornication, suicide, &c. e. a. 

Plato expressly allowed of excessive drinking at the Festival of 
Bacchus. 

Maximus Tyrius forbade to pray. 

Socrates directs his hearers to consider the Greeks as brethren, but 
barbarians as natural enemies. 

* Ido not like to translate tliAS ^oxd, ^ox V\* ^i^wox.^*^ ^^ \sf5ssv^^!^^ 
" Nature " only misleads. 

% 



Aristotle maintained that nature intended barbarians to l^e slav 
The Stoics held that all crimes were equal. 

/-«:*?* * I all allow and advise men to continue the ido//*/ 



Plato, • I ^^^ j^ll^^ ^^^ j^^^.g 

EpSetus, 3 of their ancestors. 



Aristotle, "> both speak of the foi'^jiveness of injuries 

Cicei^o, • ) meanness and pusillanimity. 

These were trifles to what follows. 

Aristotle and Plato both direct that means should be ttsecl to pi 
vent weak children being brought up. 

Cato commends a young man for frequenting the stews. • 

Cicero expi^essly speaks of fornication as a tniug never found fai 
.with. 

Plato recommends»a community of women ; also advises that s( 
diers should not be I'estrained from sensual indulgence, even the mo 
unnatural species of it. 

Xenophon relat«8, without any marks of reprobation, that unnatur 
lust was encouraged by the laws of several Grecian states. 

Solon, their gi-eat Iswvgiver, forbade it only to slaves. 

Diogenes inculcated,*and openly practised, the most brutal lust. 

Zeno, the founder, and Cato, the ornament of the Stoic philosoph; 
both killed themselves. 

Lastly, the idea which the Christian Scriptures exhibit of th 
Deity, is in many respects different from the notion that was then ei 
tertained of him, but perfectly consonant to the best information w 
have of his nature and attributes from reason, and the appeai*auces c 
the universe. — The Scriptures describe Him as one, wi^, powerfu 
spiritual, omnipresent ; as placable and impartial, as abounding i 
affection towards His creatures, overruling by His providence the con 
cerns of mankind in this woi'ld, and designing to compensate thei 
sufferings, inward their merit, and punish their crimes in another. 

In his Evidences of Christianity also Dr. Paley writes— » 

One loose principle is found in almost all the Pagan moralists, i^j 
distiTictly, however, perceived in the writings of Plato, Xenophon, 
Cicen), Senecft, Epictetus ; and that is, the allowing, and even tho 
recommending to their disciples, a compliance with the religion, anci 
with the i*eligious rites, of every country into which they came. 

Ao-ain — 

The whole volume of the New Testament is replete with piety ; 
with, what Wejv. almost^ unknown to li^flien moralists, devotion- 
al virtues, the most profound veneration of the Deity, an habitual 
sense of his bounty and protection, a firm confidence in the final 
result of his counsels and dispensation, a disposition to resQi't, upon all 
occasions, to his mercy, for the supply of human wants, for assistance 
in danger, for i^lief from pain, for the pardon of sin. 

I ^vill also quote here a few words from the Apology of 
Socrates ; — 

However tell us, Melitus, how you say I corrupt the youth ? Is it 
not evidently, a-ccordiug to the indictment which you have ^)refeiTed, 
by teaching them not to believe in the go<lB in whom the city believes, 
but in other stninge deities ? Do you not say that by teaching these • 
things, I corrupt the youth ? 
MaJ. Cortuinly I do say so. 
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Soc. By those very gods, therefore, Melitus, of whom the discus- 
sion now is, speiik still more clearly both to me and to these men. For 
1 cannot understand whether you say that I teach them to believe, 
that tliere are certain gods, (and in that case I do belike that there 
are gods, and am not altogether an atheist, nor in this respect to 
bhime,) not however those which the city believes in, but others ; and 
this it is that you accuse me of, that I introduce others ; or do you say 
outright that I do not myself believe that there are g^s, and that I 
teach others the same ? 

JVIel. I say this, that you do not believe in any gods at all. 

S^oc. O wonderful Melitus, how come you to say this ? Do I not 
then, like the rest of mankind, believe that the sun and moon are gods ? 

Mel. No, by Jupiter, O judges : for he says that the sun is a 
stone, and the moon an earth. 

Soc. You fancy that you are accusing Anaxagoras, my dear Meli- 
tus, and thus you put a slight on these m^n, and suppose them to be 
so illiterate, as not to know that the books of Anaj^agoras of Clazo- 
niene are full of such assertions. And the young, moreover, learn 
these things from me, which they might purchase for a di'achma, at 
most, hi the orchestra, and so Yidicule Socrates, If he pretended they 
. were his own, especially since they are so absurd P I ask then, by 
Jupiter, do I appear to you to believe that there is no god ? 

Mel. No, by Jupiter, none whatever. 

Soc. You say what is incredible^ Melitus, and that, as appears to 
mc, even to yourself. For this man, O Athenians, appears to me to be 
very insolent and intemperate, and to have preferred this indictment 
through doparight insolence, intemperance and wantonness. For he 
seems, as it were,* to have composed an enigma for the purpose of 
making an experiment. Whether will Socrates the wise know that I 
am jesting, and contradict myself, or shall I deceive him and .all who 
, hear me P For in my opinion he clearly contradicts himself in the 
indictment, as if he should say Socrates is guilty of wrong in not 
believing that there are gods, and in believing that there are gods. 
And this, surely, is the act of one who is trifling. 

Consider with me now, Athenians, in what respect he appears to 
me to say so. And do you, Melitus, answer me ; and' do ye, as I 
besought you at the outset, remember not to make an uproar, if I 
speak after my usual manner. 

Is there any man, Melitus, who believes that there are human 
affairs, but does not believe that there are men? Let him answer, 
judges, and not make so much noise. Is there any one who does 
not believe that there are tiorses, but that there are things pertain- 
ing to horses ? or who does not believe that there are pipers, but 
that there arc things pertaining to pipers ? There is not, O best 
of men ! for since you are not willing to answer, I say it to you 
and»to all here present. But answer to this at least : is there any one 
who believes that there are things relating to demons, but does not 
believe that there are demons ? 

Mel. There is not. 

Soc. How obliging you are in having hardly answered, though 
compelled by these judges. You assei*t then that I do believe and 
teach things relating to demons, whether they be new or old : there- 
fore, according to your admission, I do be\\ev^ \w ^\xv«^ x^^sa^ivsv^ \Rk 
demons, and this you have sworn in \Aie\A\Y oi 'vcv^\c\?«\5ev^« ^x>sn.v^xv ^ 
beUeve in things relating to dcmonft, tVete ^^ ^vxx^Vg ind. ^%v^\s^r.^^^^>«* 
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sity that I should believe that there are demons. Is it not so ? It 
For I suppose you to assent, since you do not answer. But with r< 
pect to demoys, do we not allow that they are gods, or the children 
gods ? Do you admit this or not ? 

Mel. Certainly. 

Soc. Since then I allow that there are demons as yon adn: 
if demons are a ^kind of gods, this is the point in which I s 
you speak enigmatically and divert youself in saying that I do i 
allow there are gods, and again that I do allow there are, siu 
I allow that there are demons ? But if demons are the children 
gods, spurious ones, either from nymphs or any others, of vvh€ 
they are reported to be, what man can think that there are so 
of gods, and yet that there are not gods ? For it would 
just as absurd, as if ^ny one should think that there are mules the o 
spring of horses and asses, but should not think there are horses ai 
asses. However, Melitus, it oannot be otherwise than that you ha 
preferred this indiQjiment for the purpose of trying me, or because y< 
were at a loss what real crime to allege against me ; for, that yt 
should persuade any ipsfcn who has the smallest degree ' of sense, tL^ ^ 
the same person can think that there are things relating to demo^^ 
and to gods, and yet that there are neither demons, nor gods, nor " 
heroes, is utterly impossible. 

You know it is commonly sajd that Socrates did not believe 
in the gods of the popular religion of the Greeks, and that he 
was a believer in one God only. But when I read this, I began 
to suspect that as the European learned men make % mistake 
with regard to the opinions of our sages, as I said above, 
judging of them according to their own views, so they may 
have fallen into a similar error in respect of Socrates. What 
appears to them inconsistent, they may think must have ap- 
peared inconsistent to the old heathen philosophers also. Did not 
our sages believe that there is only one, true. Eternal, Omnipotent 
and Unchangeable God, and yet did they not as firmly believe in 
all the multitude of the Vedic and Puranic gods and in the lawful- 
ness of sacrificing to them as well as of worshipping idols ? and 
we know that Socrates also in the most solemn hour of his depar- 
ture ordered a cock to be sacrificed to ^sculapius. Bishop 
Bloomfield, in his article on Socrates,"^ Ascribes this act of his to 
the delirious effects of the poison which he drank. But I wish 
to know whether there is any good ground for such « supposition. 
If there be none, I would most strongly reprehend the practice 
of putting such false interpretations on the facts of history. 

If, however, Socrates was a believer in one God only, and if he ; 
knew the popular religion about the gods, to be false, (for I sec the ^ 
ancient Christian Fathers also say so,) he is then, in my view, a i 
much worse man for pretending to believe and reverence those | 
gods than he would have been, if he had really beheved them. 1 

■I 

* In the Encyclcy^cedia MetropolUcnia, 
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Indeed, if a man says he knows God, and yet does not know how 
truthful he must be before Him in thought, in word, and in 
deed, and with what awe he must reverence Him, and Him 
alone, he does not really know God. Whatever other excellencies 
of character he may possess, he surely cannot be mentioned as 
an eminent example of religiousness and piety. 'And the more 
acute he is in other things, the more his dulness and gross ness 
in this thing, the most important of all things in our view, 
namely, a man^s duty towards his Creator, is to be reproved. 
And remember, we are at present examining how far man's 
intellect without Christianity has been successful in discovering 
the time religion, and in this respect both Socrates as well as 
the rest of the Greek and Roman philosophers — remember espe- 
cially what Dr. Paley said in respect to ihoif piety — seem to 
have been very defective. Whatever sublime sayings on differ- 
ent points of morality there may be fomid in their books, and 
whatever high sentiments even of piety some of them may have 
given expression to, they still seem strangers to the true notion 
of piety and the fear of God, and their morality is marred with 
much corruption, and none of them certainly has given us such 
a complete and perfect system of religion as we want, and as 
Jesus and 'His desciples have given us. 

Such is human nature, and such are the defects in man's 
moral as well as intellectual constitution eveiywhere, 'that it is 
impossible for him to reason out for himself a perfect and pure 
religion, but only an imperfect and corrupt religion, whenever he 
may ^ttem})t to do so. Be not then deceived by the plainness and 
simpleness of true religion, as it appears to you when brought 
ready before you, and say, oh ! we can easily find it out by our 
reason, or iiituition, as you are pleased to call it ! To walk on a 
plain path may be a very simple thing, but how can it be easy 
to him who has neither legs to walk nor eyes to see his way. 
So you must not only think of the simpleness of religious truth, 
but also of the bUndnes^'and naughtiness of marPs intellect and 
the corruption and perversity of his moral nature. 

Further, d# not let the presence of many sublime truths in 
other systems of religion or philosophy deceive you, and make 
you Taney that they are as good as Christianity ; for if you will 
examine those systems more closely, you will find that by mixing 
their own impure notions and speculations with those truths, and 
by exaggerating, abusing, and perverting them, they have 
deprived*those truths of all their life and power. 

I know people have often 8e\ecV^^A.VW^^^V^axv\"5^^v«v^:^^^'^^^ 
from certain systems and bT0\i2\it \Ax^«v\)e,^«^x^ *^^ Y^^'^-* ^^ 
were thus led to think erroneowsVy \^a\. N>^ftv^ '^^^ ^^^^^ ^ 
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also in the world, which, if not quite so good, still are nearly as 
good as Christianity. Dr. Colenso has been deceived by such 
selections from the Books of Nanak and others, which be has 
inserted in his book against the Pentateuch to show that there 
are other books which equally share in the gift of inspiration 
with the Bible. * 

In the Fortnightly Review, for January 7, 18G7, a translation 
will be found of soine of the select songs of Tukaram, a famous 
Saint among the Marathas. • 

I give the translation as quoted in a recent number of the 
Friend of India, together with the remarks of the translator. 
Sir Alexander Grant. 

TUKARAM— A STUDY OF HINDUISM. 

By Sm Alexander Gtrant Bart. 

• 

It is a frequent complaint, to which, however, some brilliant excep- 
tions must be made, that Anglo-Indian books treat of the Bungalow and 
the camp, and not of native life and modes of thinking. The fact is 
that most of us lack either the time, or the opjxjrtunity, or the taste 
to go into native literature, and it is only by studying a people's li- 
terature, whether oral or written, that one can get a solid ground 
for understanding their thoughts. Of all classes of English residents 
in India, the missionaries alone have systematically made acquaintance 
with the modern vernacular literatures, but they have done so, as 
might be expected, lather with the purpose of influencing the natives, 
than with a view of placing a fair estimate of these literatures before 
the English public. Even the Sanskrit scholars, while throwing a 
flood of light upon the origin and early monuments of Hinduism, liave, 
as was oidy natural, left its modern developments in compalutive 
shade. Thus it has happened that the songs of Tukaram, the national 
poet of the Maratha people, have never been brought sufficiently into 
European notice. They have remained like rich moths floating about; 
in the silence of a tropical forest, which have never been captured by 
the naturalist and transmitted to the museums of the north. 

In speaking of Tukaram as a " national poet," we must do so witi 
reservation, for ever^^thing in India is so broken up by caste, that real! 
nationality^ does.not here exist. Politically speaking, Tukaram has noj 
direct connection with the history of the Marathas. Though con tern- 1 
poraneous with the great Sivaji (Tukaram died in the year 1(549, or I 
some say in the year 1628), yet the poems attributed to Jiim contain no' 
allusions to contemporaneous events, and his mind was far too excla- 
sively religious to allow of liis feeling any interest in the triumj^hs of' 
his country. He wi'ites hke one who was altogether above the world, 
and patriotism therefore, would have had no meaning for him. Again, 
it is only in a certain sense that Tukaram can be said to i*ei)re.sent the 
natioiiid religion of the Marathas, because he was in reality the poet of| 
one sect — the Vithoba- worshippers ; and the Brahraans, as* represen*' 
ia/;ives of orthodox Hinduism, have, as a rule, always set their fa<3e8, 
gainst him. And yet no poet has per\ia.pa evev* ew^or^oivV vs. axic^^q, \irQ»^ 
"iand popularity than Tukaram. li\si. s<ji\^^ ance V\\ \>cic m.v5M\Xx:^ v^H. VJet 
7ple contiuunlly. They are clianted to \aa:^ii «bvx0:\eucvi^ ^\. \^\x\aaT<2«i 
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religious 'festivals, and through out the Maratlin villages they are snng 
at night by the peasant resting from his toil., and at early morning by 
the two women, grinding together at the mill. • 

Of the life of Tukarara we know little, and yet, perhaps, all that it is 
necessary to know, We know his date approximately, (namely, from 
alK)ut 1588 to 1628 or 1649,) and we know that he was by caste and 
profession a Wani, or shopkeeper, in the village of •Dehu, about ten 
miles from Poena. He is said to have had two wives, and to have 
been rather unhaj)py in domestic circumstances. Stories are related 
to show his exti'eme simplicity and ignorance of worldly matters. 
Tile biography of Tukaram was written in Marathi vi^rse about 1 50 
years after his death, by the religious jioot Mahipati, and here we find 
ourselves surrounded by the atmosphere of miraculous legend. 

Tukaram's real life obviously consisted in his 'religion and in the 
songs wherein he embodied his religion. He was, as we have said, of 
the sect of the Vithoba worshippers. This sect appears to have arisen 
in the fourteenth century. They are devotees of the image of Vithoba, 
"who stands on a brick, with his arms a-kimbo, and with his wife Ruk- 
mini by his side, in a sacred shrine at Pandhar|)fir, on the river Bhima, 
to which hundreds of thousands of pilgrims annually resort. Vithoba 
is said to be an incarnation lof Krishna, who was an incarnation of 
Vishnu. But some say that Vithoba was a Buddhist saint, deified by 
local reverence. And Dr. Stevenson describes the worshippers of Vi- 
thoba, or Vitthal, as Bauddho-Vaishnavas, that is, as mixing up 
Buddhism with the worship of Vishnu. 

Tukaram represents an eclectic form of Hinduism, into which a 
larger leaven of Buddhism has found its way. And this is only one 
instance to show that Hinduism must never be regarded as a fixed 
religion, in which the past is stereotyjied. It is, on the conti*ary, 
flexible and full of growth, and probably at this moment it is assimi- 
lating parts of Christianity, just as in the early centuries of our era it 
assimilated, differently in ditierent phices, the elements of Buddhism. 
IDr. Murray Mitchill indeed conjectures that even in the time of Tuka- 
ram, the Vithoba worshippei's had imbibed Christian doctrines from 
their Portuguese neighbours in Western India. But of this there ap- 
pears no certain ti'ace. Rather it may be said, that eveiy sentiment 
m Tukaram may be traced to some Hindoo or Buddhist source. Tuka- 
ram was no religious innovator or reformer. He merely repeats the 
same thoughts which may be found in the poet Namadeva (a. d. 1327) 
and which were the stock ideas of the Vithoba-worshippers, 
though he expresses them with greater earnestness and intensity. If 
intense personal religion can be found anywhere, it can be found in 
Tukaram. It is impossible to avoid comparing his songs with the 
Psalms of D*vid. They are the natural expression of a mind holding 
couBtant communion with God, poured out, like the notes of a bird, 
in alf the occasions and various moods of life. Tukaram*s songs are all 
in the measures called ahhanga (indestructible) which consists of a 
short trochaic ode or stanza, varying from six to sixteen verses of 
different length. The ahluvnga is the easiest possible fonn of metrical 
composition. About five thousand ahkaiujas exist under the name of 
Tukaram^ though the authorship of a great ])ortion of them is of 
course doubtful,) and these constitute the Bible of Vithoba- worshl\\- 
pers, and are considered })y them moxo ^acv^A '«x.v\^ ^a\\X\.qyWo^>;n^ *<>c>a3». 
the Vedas themselves. o^ 

In transliitiug from the Marat\u-Tvak.v\.\. 'mX.o ■>£.\x^v^ V^^"^^ ^^ 
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following specimens of the abhanga^i of Tukaram, care has been taken 
to render exactly line for line, and as nearly as possible word for word. 
Nothing has befn added or omitted, and above all, it has been endea- 
voured to avoid superinducing a Christian colour over the thoughts of 
a Hindu writer. With this design. Tnkaram's names for the Deity 
have been reproduced. Whenever the general name (Deva) is used, 
this has been traifslated God ; when Tukaram uses the various appella- 
tions of Vishnu, Krishna, or Vithoba, these have been given. The 
specimens are those ahhanga^ which seemed most interesting to the 
writer of this article, but he believes them to be fair representatives of 
Tnkaram's general thoughts and manner. • 

** Sing the song with earnestness, making pure the heart ; 

If you would attain Cxod, then this- is an easy way. 

Make your heart Ic^'ly, touch the feet of saints, 

Of others do not hear the good or bad qualities, nor think of them. 

Tuka'says, — * Be it much or little, do good to others.' " 

In this ahhrniga We have one of Tnkaram's favourite summaries of 
the essence of religion. He opens with a reference to the controversy 
among the Hindus as to the mode of attaining God, or indentity with 
God; namely, as to the three roads j the road of faith (hliagtl-vndrga,) 
the road of works (kanna-mdrga,) and the road of knowledge (gnydna- 
Ttidrga.) Tukaram pronounces in favour of the road of faith. He al- 
ways says that religion is a simple thing ; consisting of singing a hymn, 
or taking the name of God with faith and earnestness, and accom- 
panying that act with purity of life and charity. In the concluding 
verse we have his usual method of concluding his ahhangaSj — " Tuka 
says." — This method is not peculiar to Tukaram; it is usual with Na- 
madeva and other Hindu religious poets. It conveys a sort of claim 
to authority and inspiration. The next specimen contains the same 
view to the simplicity of religion. 

" If you regard another's wife as your mother, what loss is it ? 

If you refrain from blaming others or coveting their wealth, is this 
any pain ? tell me. 

If when you sit down, you utter the name of Bama, what labour is 
that? 

1'uka says — * To obtain God, no other efforts are necessary.' " 

This beautiful abhanga contains Tnkaram's view of the tender care 
of God for the believer. It is imaged not under the paternal but 
under the maternal relationship, with something of the feeling which 
prompts the virgin worship of the Roman Catholic Church. 

" With all my heart, I am come to you fcjr protection — 

With body, and voice, and mind, O God. 

Nothing else is admitted to my thoughts — . 

My desire remains j&xed on you. • 

There is a heavy load on me, 

Except you, who will remove it, O God ? * 

I am your slave — you are my master, 

1 have followed you from afar. 

Tuka say — * I have put in an execution for debt, 

Grant me a meeting for the settlement of accounts.' " 

The last two lines bear reference to the Hindu custotn of ft creditor 
sitting down before the door of his debtor, and refusing to move till 
his clainiR have heen satisfied. 

'* Tjow]iiies8 is good, O God ; then no mail's eiv.\^ ViX\. "^xex^A. 
By a great ftood trees are carried away, 
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While the rushes there remain ; 

If the waves of the river come, 

They bend low and the waves pass over them. « 

Tuka says — * This is the fruit of falling low, 

No man's strength will prevail against one.* " 

" Give me smaUness, O God ; the ant enjoys the grain of sugar. 

While the splendid jewel, Airavati, receives the blc^s of the hook. 

Whoever has greatness in his body, for him severe afflictions are 
reserved. 

Tuka say^s^-* Know this, you should" be the smallest of the small.' " 

4* Aira\^ti" is the elephant of Indra ; and the poet says that his 
huge bulk brings on him the blows of the driver's hook, while the ant, 
through its insignificance, enjoys its sugar in peace. From a poetical 
point of view there is not much merit in the image. 

" Spitting out greediness, pride, and hypocrisy, I sing the praise 
of God; 

I am become indifferent to my body, I have mf other desire but 
one. 

Considering wealth to be like poverty, I have ^ut it aside. 

Worldly distractions are removed, and Tuka remains pure. 

For this cause I have endured toil — 

Namely, that my last day might be sweet. 

Now I have securely obtained rest. 

The motion of my desires has ceased, 

I rejoice at the outlay I have made. 

By it have got good fortune. 

Tuka says, — * Salvation is the bride I have married. 

Now there shall be revelry for four days.' " 

" Salvation" is in the original Mukti; that is, emancipation from 
the necessity of being bom again into the world ; in other words, 
absorption into the essence of God. Tukaram represents his feeling of 
the attainment of salvation as the conclusion of a marriage contract, 
whicR is worthy of being celebrated, after Hindu fashion,^ by a marriage 
feast of four days' duration. 

" Wlien I demand my share, where then will you hide yourself, O 
God? 

The saints are witnesses to your promise, 

These signs are known to them. 

I will sit at your door, as a creditor. 

And will not suffer you to enter in. 

Tuka says, — I am imperkhable. 

You bear the weight of Godhead." 

Of Tukaram' s poetry in general, it may be said that his thoughts 
and expressioMS indicate, beyond question, a tenderness, a high mora- 
lity, and a spirituality of devotedness, which perhaps most people 
wouli hardly expect to find in a Hindu rehgionist. It would be a 
mistake, however, to regard Tukaram as a representative of Hinduism 
in general. Hinduism has manifold shades of local and sectional va- 
riation, and the Hindu mind is such a mystery, even to residents in 
India, that it is always unsafe to generalise about it, or to speak of its 
tendencien, either for good or for bad, in a sweeping way. Tukaram 
can at most be only taken as a specimQii o^ tl^^ ^«jc8>J0^'a» ^\i^'^'^- 
worshippers. And even witla regard to \\ie«i, TxsigLaxw^. x<5?^'^'^J^'5?^>i?^ 
rather the ideal standard, than the aict^x-all ^^\vo^^L^\>^ ^"^ "^VSSSi 
Large masses of the rude Maratha peaaoivtB wx%^^ ^a.orcv^^^^^ v 
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with but very imperfect appreciation of their import. And the laan 
cultLvated !Bd!aratnas tell you that the ideas of Tukaram belong to a I 
higher and bygpne period of religion. 

Still it is a considerable step towards understanding a people, to 
know what their ideal is. And a study of the specimens of songs 
above given, may usefully serve to show what immense difficulties stand 
in the way of the«missiouarv who wishes to supplant by Christianity I 
the popular religion of the Maratha people. Ooviously this r^igioo, 
though springing out of a debased mjrthology, has yet elements in itself I 
which are capable of answering to some of the higher aspirations of the ^ 
mind. It must be hard to convince a people, who have Tufbaram «i 
their mouths, of the intrinsic moral supiriority of the Christian doc- 
trine. Those who have been bred in Christianity, and who look cm 
Tukaram from without, are able to see clearly his limits and deficien- 
cies. They see that his spirituality is individual and subjective ; that 
he leaves the people servants of the image at Paudharpur ; and that 
his favourite prece^ '* repeat the name of God," is liable to misinter- 
pretation. They see that there is something thin and bcureu in the 
morality of Tukaram, and that it is but little adapted for leaTening 
the manifold forms of an energetic human life. But those, on 
the other hand, who have been bred up in Tukaram, and know 
little else, and who look upon Christianity externally, from the point 
of view of a thousand prejudices, neither see these things nor can be 
easily made to see them. This constitutes the difficulty of the mission- 
ary, in so far as his object is to displace and supplant. To the 
attainment of such an object the very affinity which Tukaram shows 
to certain parts of Christianity is an impediment. But if instead of| 
supplanting, it were thought allowable to accept, to a certain point, 
and to supplement Tukaram^ theii possibly there might be more chance 
of success. 

In the first place I wish to remark that the translator has 
not been very exact in rendering the word " ifkaiti" by ^^ faith.'' 
He says, " He (Tukaram) opens with a reference to the contro- 
versy among the Hindoos as to the mode of attaining God or 
identity with God ; namely, as to the three roads, the road of 
faith, (bhaktimdrga,) the road of works, (karmatmrga,) and the 
road of knowledge, (gnydnaimrga,) Tukaram pronounces in 
favour of the road of faith/' Now the word Uiakti is translat- 
ed here by " faith." The words for faith, however, among the 
Hindoos are viswdsa, sraddkdy bhdva, but hhakti should never 
be rendered by " faith." One of the aphorisms of Sandilja 
gives a definition of bhakti, saying that ^^ it (hhakti) is extreme 
devotedness (or attachment) to God." Now these three r&ads, 
namely, karm i. e., work ; and bhakti, or as it is more commonly 
called, updsand i. e., devotion; and/^jawa, i, e., knowledge ; are 
very conamonly mentioned in Hindoo books as means of attain- 
ing salvation when performed with the right motives. » But the 
philosophic view is, that the direct means of salvation is know- 
ledge alone. For, according to t\ie Hmflioo Y^fe«il,^i\v\^V\:io^V^L3^ 
■ eing- the knowiikg of one's self to \>e eebexiViv^W^ a«v^ X^^x^-^ ^x^j^ 
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from every contact of sin and virtue, wliich being really the 
properties of the internal organ (antahkarana) are falsely ascrib-^ 
ed to the soul by the ignorant, and being so ascribed, cause the 
soal to undergo transmigration, it alone, (viz., the aforesaid 
knowledge,) is able to secure for the soul freedom from trans- 
migration, tod this freedom is salvation. Seeimg then what is 
necessary, in the view of Hindoos, for salvation, viz., the know- 
ing one^s self to be no doer either of good or evil, it is evident 
tbat neither works nor devotion can be direct means of salvation. 
But they say that works and devotion purify the mind, and 
make it capable of receiving knowledge, and so become indirect 
means of salvation. But by works, again, we must not under- 
stand works in the Christian sense. By works is meant the 
whole ceremonial prescribed by the Vedas, in iJacrificing to the 
gods and offering oblations to the deceased forefathers, &c. 
How necessary it is to understand these things correctly ! How 
apt Europeans would be to understand the words '^ works,^^ 
^^ knowledge,^' &c., in the Christian sense^ and find much of 
Christianity in Hindooism ! 

Devotion, considered as an act, is the directing of one^s mind 
uninterruptedly towards God. This may be done in many 
-ways. God may be identified with the sun or fire or even the 
sacrificial horse, (as is prescribed in the opening section of 
the Brihaddianyaka Upanishad,) and the mind may be directed 
towards those objects. This devotion is considered to be superior 
to works, inasmuch as it exercises the mind directly, and has 
therefore greater efficacy and a natural fitness to purify the 
mind and prepare it to receive knowledge, and to enable it to 
realise the souPs true nature. This is the philosophic view of 
the matter, but how different it is from the Christian doctrine of 
salvation by faith. 

Those, however, who are fond of devotedness towards God, 
the bhaktaa, exalt the virtues of devotedness so much that they 
call it the sole, safe, and easy road of salvation. The Bhdgavata 
even goes further and says of those who are fond of devotion : 
'^ There are^ome who do not even desire salvation.^^* For 
since, according to the Hindoos, the soul, when in a state of 
salvation, is completely identified with God, no scope is left for 
the ~exercise of devotion. The notion of May2r^i entertained by 
these men comes perhaps very near to the Christian notion of 
faith, but that again is mixed with many errors. I do not 
however wish to enter into the discussion of it, nor am I able 
to do so. All that T will say here is that there is nothing ixv 
this matter peculiar in Tukaram, 
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The translator has also made a mistake, I think, in saying 
that the words " Tuka says^' at the end oi' his song«, and similar 
phrases of other poets at the end of their poems, *^ convey a sort 
of claim to authority and insjnration/^ It is the general custom 
with all the vernacular poets in India, to insert their names at 
the end of theiii poems, many of whom could never have any 
idea of laying* claim to inspiration. 

Ag'ain, as to what the writer of the article says that ^^ hu 
(Tukaram^s) mind was far too exclusively reUgious to allow ^f 
his feeling any interest in the triumphs of his country \'^ and 
again, that " he writes Uke one who was altogether above the 
world, and patriotism therefore would have had no meaning for 
him,'^ I just wish to remark this that the Hindoos are emi- 
nently an unhisti^cal people, and Tukaram therefore is not the 
only person in India who deserves this praise. With rare excep- 
tions such will be foruiid to be the case with all writers of tins 
country, devotional or otherwise. 

But to come to the main subject ; it would be a great mistake 
indeed, if by reading the above specimen from Tukaram, one 
was to imagine any comparison to exist between the teaching of 
Tukaram and that of the Holy Bible. The consideration of one 
point only is sufficient to drive away all delusion on this matter; 
Who is the (jod towards whom Tukaram exhibits so intense a 
devotion ? It is Vithoba of Pandharpur, who is th^ same with 
Krishna, the supposed incarnation of Vishnu, whose most im- . 
moral deeds are celebrated in the*BhAgavata and other books of 
the Hindoos. There stands Rukmini by his side in Pandharpur, 
the chief of the sixteen thousand wives of Krishna. Now, 
remember, I am not discussing here about the goodness or bad- 
ness of the motives of Tukaram, who really believed Vithoba .or 
Krishna to be the supreme God, and lavished all his affection 
and devotion on him, nor am I enquiring how far he is to be 
accused or excused on account of his ignorance. The enquiry I 
am pursuing is, whether man has ever been able, without the 
help of revelation, to find out God, to entertain worthy notions 
of His attributes, to know the pure way of worshippyig Him, and 
to discover a perfect standard of duty ; — ^in other words, to reason 
out a pure religion for himself. In this enquiry we see that if 
Tukaram could imagine God to be such an one as Krishna or 
Rdma or Vishnu or other Hindoo gods are represented to be, 
and if he could imagine such immoral deeds worthy of God, as 
they are said to have been defiled with, it is clear that *his was 
a. very miserable religion indeed, and that he knew nothing of 
God^s holiness J and therefore could not \liiovj Vsi ^ ^Qx\^^\i %3^v 
irfect manner other naatters gf religion. 
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Indeed there is nothing very peculiar in Tiikaram, to make 
him an object of a special notice. ^ Whatever judg-meiit we 
pass on Hindooism in general, wouW inchide him^nd hundi^eds 
of others like him. Whatever good there is to be found in his 
teaching", such as devotion, spirituality, charity, humility, &c.,will 
be found in many other Hindoo books, such, as the Bh^gavata ; 
and whatever follies and absurdities are found in other Hindoo 
books, neither can Tukaram be imagined to be free from the same. 

foreigners are of course at one struck when such a specimen as 
that given above from Tukaram, is brought to their notice. And 
as 1 said once before, they are liable to make great mistakes in this 
matter, because they begin to judge of other5 according to their 
own views of things. Many Englishmen, for instance, have 
hc^rd much of the gross idolatry and other fn^olish things of 
Hindooism, and whenever they come across a piece like this of 
Tukaram, in which there is so much of purer and spiritual 
religion, they are apt to imagine that the man who could enter- 
tain such sentiments must be of different religious views from 
those })revalent in Hindooism. For, in their own estimation, the 
two things are incompatible. The translator of the above given 
specimen of Tukaram says, that " his (Tukaram^s) spirituality 
is individual and subjective; that he leaves the people servants 
of the image of Pandharpur,^^ &C. He says this, because in his 
view the spirituality of Tukaram is incompatible with his being 
a servant of the image of Pandharpur. But I do not see anything 
new in the spirituaHty of Tukaram, with which we ourselves 
were* not thoroughly acquainted, while yet we were serving most 
devoutly and sincerely the images of Vithoba, Rdma, Krishna, 
Shiva, Kali, and others. 

Nor does there appear to me any good reason to suppose, as the 
writer of the article does, that Tukaram^s favourite precept 
^ repeat the name of God,' is liable to misinterpretation. Did 
Tukaram mean that the proper way of repeating God^s name 
is not only to utter His «ame with the mouth, but to do so with 
purity of heart and faith and devotion ? Ask the question of the 
rudest peasai^, and he will say the same thing. But nevertheless 
the Hindoos commonly think that though to utter God's name 
in th*e way prescribed, is the proper and most acceptable way, yet 
there is such virtue in the very letters of God's name, that though 
a man do but utter it anyhow, yea, utter it even with a wicked 
heart, his sins will be purged away. That, I say, is the common 
notion oi»the Hindoos, and there is no reason whatever to sup- 
pose that Tukaram dissented from it. A story is related io. 
Adhjatma Ki-mayana, a book ivot ^ \s^ \x!SAi\ss^ V^ "^x^^^s^-^ 
songs in spirituaUty, that \aYm\\L\, v4\io ^^^ '^^wi ^'^^^ ^tessSL^^*- 
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sinners, living* upon robbery and murder, though a Brahman by 
oaste, being told by some saints to repeat the name of Ra-ma in 
reversed ordef, Ma-ra,* because he could not pronounce it in 
proper order, was not only purged from all his sins by virtue of 
those letters, but became one of the holiest saints, and the inspired 
author of the gient Ramayana. How difficult it is for Eurox^ 
peans to understand the ideas and the state of mind of the Hindoos % 

The fact is that there is in Hindoo books a good deal of spiri^ 
tual, devotional, and moral teaching, often conveyed by v^srv^. 
high-sounding words ; but notwithstanding this, those who 
wrote those books, did not possess those correct, consistent, clear, 
and definite notiohs of God, His greatness, holiness, justice, 
and other attributes, and of other points of religion which Chris- 
tianity teaches ; ^nd therefore, whatever is incompatible in one 
who is enlightened by the teaching of Christianity, is not so in 
a Hindoo. 

European Missionaries and other European Christians who come 
to t^ach us the true religion of God, are liable to make two mistakes. 

They first come with- an idea that the poor Hindoos cannot 
be acquainted with any of the sublime doctrines, the high. 
sentiments of piety, and excellent precepts of morality, which 
are contained in the Bible, and so they expect to surprise us 
by the mere aimouncement of them, and convince us at once 
of the divinity of the book which contains them. But in this i 
they cannot but meet with disappointment. The writer of 
the article on Tukaram says, ^^ It must be hard to convince a 
people who have Tukaram in their mouths, of the intrinsic 
moral superiority of Christian doctrine.^^ But it is not only 
hard to convince the readers. of Tukaram, but every Hindoo 
who is at all acquainted vdth the teachings and stories of men 
renowned for devoutness, or with the spiritual and devotional 
portions of the Purdnas and other books, especially the Bhagavta. 

The other mistake has been already described, namely that of 
being surprised themselves when they tneet with such teaching 
as Tukaram^s and of beginning to imagine that the teacher of 
such things must be a veiy highly enhghtened pe^on. 

The excellence of Chiistianity does not consist in its teaching " 
many sublime doctrines of religion and several excellent precepts' ■; 
of morality, though in some of these even, Christianity vdll be j 
found unique ;t but its excellence consists in its teaching promin^ I 
ently, perfectly, fully, consistently, clearly, and decidedly what it:*, 

* The reversion of order does not appear plain in the RomUn, thongKs 
/^ does in the Devanagri character ; ^;q TCTT. 

f The doctrin e, for in stance , that G od created. V\v^ v^ ot\^ owV o^ Tv^>i>Kv\i.% 
fs only to be found, clearly and positWeVy, m GWY^\.wi. VNi^^o^^ . --^ 
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concerns us to know for our belief and practice, and what is 
calculated to move, encourage, and comfort us in religion. Its 
teachiiig alone is free from defects, follies, exaggerations, abuses, 
and perversions, from which no system invented by man has ever 
been free. This is what distinguishes the Christian Scriptures 
from all religions in the world. 

It is all impoHant, in order to know the superhuman ori- 
gin of the Bible, tha.t, when we think of the excellencies 
of 'other religions, we should not lose sight of the blindness 
and weakness of man^s intellect which has filled those very 
religions with so many follies and absurdities also. To give 
an instance or two of an excellent doctrine being combined 
with monstrous absurdity in Hindoo books. In the Bhagavata a 
dispute is mentioned to have arisen among the Rishis as to who 
was the greatest among the three gods, Bi;ahma, Vishnu, and 
Shiva. The Bhagavata is written by a favourer of Vishnu, and 
asserts him to be the supreme God ; hence in this dispute the 
discussion is of course to be in favour of Vishnu. Well, one of the 
great devotees of Vishnu among the Rishis, Bhrigu, gets tip and 
says he can show them at once who is the greatest. He goes to the 
abode of Brahmd, and behaves disrespectfully in his court, and 
Brahmd cannot bear such behaviour and becomes full of wrath, 
and so is proved to be wanting in perfection. Next he goes to the 
place of Shiva and tries him in « similar way, and finds him also 
wanting in perfection. Lastly he goes to Vishnu^s abode and finds 
him asleep, and goes and kicks him on his breast. Vishnu awakes 
and gets up, but so far from being angry, he expresses much sorrow 
that the tender foot of the great saint should have been hurt by 
knocking against his hard breast. So Vishnu is proved to be the 
very perfection of patience and humility, and therefore, to be the 
greatest of all. Now as Vishnu is supposed to be the very supreme 
God by Bh%avata, this would indeed be a very notable example 
of patience and forbearance, so far as his own act is considered. 
But think of the monstrous mode of bringing out this character, 
an eminent saint like Bhrigu going and kicking God on his 
breast ! How^ little idea of the greatness of God and of reverence 
towards Him must the author of the Bhdgavata have possessed ! 

Again, in the great war of Mahabharata, Krishna, who is also 
•believed to be the supreme God incarnate, is said to have taken 
the part of the Pandavas. On the side of the Kauravas, their 
opponent, there was the old warrior Bhishma. But of him it is 
said that thoug-h he was obliged by circumstances to be on the 
Kaurava side, yet h*e was one o£ t'^e g\e2i\fe's.V^^N<^\ftjK$.<55v'^^^«5»^ 
(parama bhagavata) y and \n \ieaT\. v^^^ mc^'^V ^^^vi^^^^-^^J^J^ 
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attached to the Pandavas. He promised, however, that in fight- 
ing with Arjima, the most beloved devotee, disciple, and fiieiid 
of Krishna, he would never q-ive up harassing hira, until he 
should compel Krishna himself to tiike up arms, (for Krishiu'i 
vow was never to take up arms.) And it is said that in tls 
course of lighting between him and iVrjuna (which is said to 
have continued ten days) he comi)elled Krishna to break hii 
vow, and take up arms twice in order to .protect Arjuna. Now 
of course those who have never been Hindoos will not feel the 
affecting force of this story ; for they lack all the other associsn- 
tions of the Hindoo ideas in this matter; and the story is here 
recited very nakedly and rouglily ; but devout Hindoos buret 
into tears when they hear it. Its affecting part lies in tbis that 
God bears so greiat love towards His servants who have un- 
reservedly devoted themselves to Him (the ananya bhaktas) th»i 
he is even pleased tb allow Himself to be overcome by them; 
but the inventors of this story, as well as those who delight iBi 
it, have no idea of God^s holiness and consequently of this fac^j 
that " it is impossible for God to lie/- 

I beseech you all here, who have been from your youth trained upl 
in English schools and have received Christian enlightenment^! 
whether Brahmos or others, to be very careful in fowning yoi 
estimate of the merits of other rehgions, for you are above alll 
others most liable to be led astray in this mattter. However 
sublime and exalted may appear to you the notions about God, 
His attributes,, and morality, as taught in some portions of those 
religions, you must never think for a moment that those nations 
were either entertained by their teachers or understood by their 
followers in the same correct, perfect, full, and consistent sense 
in which you are now enabled to understand them. Christian 
enlightenment weakens in one respect its own cause. For 
persons brought up under the light of Christianity are altogether 
unable to realize in their own minds the miserable and dark 
state of the minds of those who have mot received that divine 
light, and therefore they are apt to understand, interpret, and ex- 
plain their words and notions in their own sense, ^nd thus, not 
fully realizing the wretchedness and defectiveness of all those 
systems which are invented by men, they cannot of course 
adequately appreciate the superhuman excellence of Christianity, 
nor the strength of the proof which it furnishes of the fact thai] 
Christianity is not a production of man^s natural reason, but is 
direct revelation from God. Even writers on the evidences of j 
Christianity have appeared to me sometimes somewhat back- 
ward in claiming for this evidence \:\\e ix^XV ^otq^ n?> * 
belongs to it. 
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1 was very powerfully struck the other day, when 1 gave the 

fiirt few pages of this letter to a most esteemed and dear friend, 

a European, to read. When he read one of the foolish stories 

fl^m the Purdnas which are qouted here, he said, " Surely the 

ffindoos cannot believe these things to be true, they must think 

^f them as merely amusing stories/' See how^ an enlightened mind 

^ecomeg unfit to realize to itself the state of an unenlightened 

^ind. And my Brahmo friends^ I cannot help thinking that your 

fa^eis also somewhat like that of my Euroj^ean friend; and hence 

*^ is that Christianity fails to convince you of its superhuman 

^rtgin by the incomparable excellence of tlie religion which it 

t^^ches. 

iut I have to say one thing more about Tukaram. Tuka- 
'^^rn was a saint of the Marathas, and though 1 am a Maratha 
'Myself, yet I confess I have never studied ^ and examined his 
^^-rftings, though there is no IMaratha who has not frequent- 
ly heard Tuka's abhangas recited by hariddsaa and others. 
I't seems to me, however, likely that Tukaram was, with the 
n^ost of the Maratha saints, such a Dny^neswar, Ramdds, &c., 
*^ adherent of the common doctrine of the Hindoos, that is 
^^tntheism. Indeed, as far as I know, all the hariikUas who sing 
"•is songs, and all the devotees of Pandharpur (the sants) do not 
*t; all differ in their religious belief from • the common Hindoo 
System inculcated in Bh^igavata and Gita, nay they are the 
g^reatest readers of those books. The writer of the above article 
xxiakes a mistake, I, think, in calling the Vithoba worshippers a 
sect, ^nd Tukaram a saint of that sect. It is true that it is a 
fashion with manv amon<? the Br^hmans who are educated, to 
despise Tukaram and other saints like him, and the hariddsas 
also who sing and read their books. I myself was once very fond 
of affecting that feeling, but the reason of it is not that they hold 
any different faith from that of the so-oallod orthodox Hindoos, 
tut because Tukaram and man\'^ others of that circle Were of 
hw caste, and also because their writings are in the vernacular, 
^d do not desen^e any notice from a learned Brahman. Still 
^any learnedaiBrahmans also have been among the most devout 
^^Tujers of Tukanim and of the devotees of Pandharpur. 
'5. is said that " Dr. Stevenson describes the worshii)pers of 
''^'tTr'hoba as Bauddko-Vaifdmawa^. But this I fear is one of those 
"^l<!i speculations which the European learned men are ever fond 
2* tiazarding with respect to facts of other countries and ages. 
^ fci ^ writA* of the article himself says that Tukaram represents 
^.:«i eclectic form o^ Hindooism into vrVvioK a Va-y^^e^x \ftac^<^'^ <:/l 
^y^ddbism found its way," 1 s\io\M\^k^ V^V\\v^^^V'^^^*^^^^ 
^^ijigs which he found in Tv\karam,\N\i\c\\V^ ^qn^^^c>^\.'^'^rj^^* 
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the teaching of Hindooism. It is said by some that Vithoba 
was a Buddhist saint. Of course I cannot vouch for the cor- 
rectness of th# opinions of my countrymen. They are prover- 
bially hke sheep which, if one goes astray, all follow, withonti 
examining each for itself whither it is going. They themselves 
have warned us in this matter by another proverb; — ^^ Tte source 
of a river and the race of gods one ought not to endeavour to 
trace." Vithoba may have been originally a Buddhist or a 
Mahommedan for aught any one knows, but this is certaiu tl^t 
those who worship him think, by whatever mistake they may have 
begun to think so, that he is the genuine God of the Hindoos, 
even Krishna, the fiusband of Rukmini, who has been worship- 
ped in India for ages among the Hindoos. 

But as regards the common pantheistic notion of the Hindoos^ 
which I said I always supposed Tukaram also to hold, I .re- 
member a part of liis abhanga which is generally repeated 
by the Marathas, though I cannot tell whether it is genuine or| 
not. 

It is this : — 

"Tuka says ^Scorpions as well as snakes are Narayana (that is, 
God;) yet they should be worshipped afar off, but should not be| 
touchea. "* 

But whether this passage be genuine or not^ I think it is very! 
Ukely that Tukaram followed the common pantheistic doctrine of | 
the Hindoos. And if this be true, it will again appear that the 
superficial excellence of his teaching is not much to be trusted, 
for there is beneath it the bottomless pit of corruption • and 
darkness, even this absurd pantheism. The writer of the above 
al'ticle also seems to agree with me in this matter. For com- 
menting on one of his songs he remarks ; **^ he (Tukaram) opens 
with a reference to the controversy among the Hindoos as to the 
mode of attaining God, or identity/ with God/' Also when he 
defines ^^ salvation,^^ mentioned by Tukaram, to be " absorption 
into the essence of God.^^ * 

The writer of the article says, " Large masses of the rude 
Maratha peasants sing the songs of Tukaram with but very 
imperfect appreciation of their import.^^ He is led to think so^ 
I suppose, by observing that the lives of the singers of l^hoae 
songs do not correspond with their teaching. But here is 
another puzzle for Europeans, or rather for those who are 
brought up under the light of Christianity. It is a fact that 
no amount of knowledge of religious truths which th^ Hindoo 
books can give, has power to subdue tha \]jit2btcife«Jala ^assioitf 

# ^wr ^i# TOH ^ wiv MU^ w^^ ^^^ ^^^"^ ^ 
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and lusts which reside in different men in different degrees. Of 
course there are men of different natural dispositions among the 
Hindoos ; some are naturally very chaste or faithful or very 
kind-hearted or patient^ &c.^ and there are some who even com- 
bine many of these good qualities. Tukaram himself may have 
been such in an eminent degree. But if a man is naturally a 
slave to hrs passions and appetites, as alas ! the generality of 
men are, there is no incompatibility between such a man^s pos- 
sessing a most thorough knowledge of everything which the 
Hindoo books teach, and his remaining a slave still to those 
passions and appetites. It may happen tl\^t several external 
circumstances may sometimes combine to change externally the 
course of a man^s life, who may have been previously a notori - 
ously gay or licentious man, and he may even betake himself to 
a religious hfe, and pass for a changed maUj But the knowledge 
itself which the Hindoo books impart has no such power in 
changing man's heart in any notable manner. That is the 
peculiar prerogative of the blessed Bible alone. It is true that 
even the Bible fails in changing the lives of thousands of men 
who live under its teaching. For the Bible does not act like a 
medicine on material substances. There must be some fitness 
also in the subject over which the Bible is to exert its influence. 
Nevertheless it is an undeniable fact, that the Bible has wrought 
most marvellous changes in the Uves and dispositions of 
thousands and tens of thousands of individuals. We do not 
ascribe this power to the mere knowledge of those truths 
which the Bible reveals, but to the supernatural efficacy of the 
g^ace of God aloiie. Still this knowledge has a great share in 
this matter, inasmuch as God makes it one of the ordinary 
means of exhibiting the power of His grace. But the knowledge 
imparted by Hindoo books is not such, but is very imperfect 
and inaccurate as regards the most vital truths of religion, and 
mixed with and rendered ineffectual by monstrous errors and 
folhes. 

You will see then how by noticing just one or two things in 
the writing^ of Tukaram which lie at the very root of his system, 
and« which cannot escape the notice of the most superficial ob- 
server, the whole delusion about the great enlightenment of 
Tukaram vanishes away. And I have little doubt that if any 
one was to examine his writings more closely, he would find at 
every turn the same erroi's and folHes about the most important 
points in religion as are found in all the other books of the 
Hindoos. The same will be found to \>^ ^\i^ ^^i^^ ^^ri^jks. ^^x^^^ 
a/sfo, out of whose writings Dr. CoVetL^o \iase» o^otoXfe^^^^^ ^^^^^ 
sentences, to insinuate tbat \ie atvd to^xv^^ oNl^^^y*^ ^^^'^ ^'^'^i^c 
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inspired witli the holy prophets to whom the word of God was 
revealed. 

In order to inow the nature of the teaching of all those who 
became the founders of the various sects among the HindooS) 
let this one consideration suffice.* How much soever thej 
may differ from the orthodox belief of the Hindoos, and what- 
ever parts of it they may practically reject, and whatever 
new points of belief they may have invented, yet never- 
theless they are all founded on the old Hindoo faith, and thflii 
systems are mainly made up of materials taken from that faitb, 
and therefore much of that old faith will be found in them ; and 
even what they reject of it, they do not understand to be so 
entirely false and imaginary as we Christians, or you Brab- 
mos do. Take, fbr instance, the case of Prdnndth. He perhaj^ 
has gone as far off from the original faith of the Hindoos 
as any other sect *can have done. Prannath was born in 
Gujardt, a country famous for producing devotees and sect- 
founders. He is said to have crossed the Arabian sea and 
visited Arabia, and to have learnt there the tenets of Mahome- 
danism, and to have brought them back to his own country and 
mixed them with Hindooism, and so to have invented a new sys- 
tem. He came and settled at last in Panna, in Bundelkhand. 
He condemns idolatry and rejects a good deal of Hindooism, 
and yet he accepts Krishna as the supreme God. 

Ajad, what is more wonderful, according to Pr&nn&th, 
Krishna was supreme God in that night only when the Spirit 
of the supreme God came down and rested upon him, nataely 
the famous night of " Rasa lila, in which he sported with the 
Gopis ; as for the rest of his Ufe, he Considered it as that of an 
incarnation of Vishnu, whom, however, he did not hold, like the 
orthodox Hindoos, to be the supreme God. 

These particulars 1 learned from an intelligent person who is 
now a brother in the Lord, but was before a Pr^nndthi, and.the 
very priest of their temple in Pannd. * But that the Pr^n4- 
this worship Krishna, is evident to everybody. Just see from 
this, what notions these sect-founders entertained afeout orthodox 
Hindooism, although they differed so widely from it. For ^inoe 
the Prannathis accept that portion of the Bhagavata as the very 
description of God which describes the " Rdsa lild^^ of Krishna, 
and though the other portions of the same book which speak of 
the rest of the life of Krishna are believed by them not to 
describe the deeds of the supreme God, but those of an*incama- 

* When I speak of the foiinders of variows ^ec^^, \ ^o tvq»\> vcvcJsnj^ 

Tnkaram or others of the PandharpxiT devotees, ior \^«i^V>aa.\.>5>cv^'^ ^w 

-'** Elects in my opinion. But I mean sticVi «bB '^kii«2iK.,l?TkaxvW05v^ ^^. 
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tion of Vishnu, yet since they believe that there is such a god 
as Vishnu, and that Krishna was his incarnation, does it not 
show that they are after all in one way or other bound fast to the 
Hindoo faith, and that their notions about Bh%avata, Vishnu, 
and Krishna are not the same as ours ? 

Let these observations suffice to give us an idea of what the 
human intellect can do in its attempts to find out the true 
religion. And now I ask you, my friends, to answer me impar- 
tially, whether it is not a fair and logical conclusion of the most 
complete inductive reasoning, that man is not able to frame a 
religion which could teach us correctly, fully, difinitely, pro- 
minently, consistently, and without any admixture of error, all 
those things which we must believe and which we must do or 
abfitain from. 

Attend calmly and considerately to the facts, and draw your 
conclusions from them. For I cannot warn you too often, that 
persons- in your circumstances are very liable to miss the right 
conclusion in this matter and to form an erroneous one. The 
true religion is now brought to you ready-made, and its 
gimplicity is very apt to make you think (as in fact it has 
led you to think) that you could have discovered it by ^our 
reason or " intuition,^^ as you have lately preferred to express it. 
And also, as I have said, the very enlightenment which you 
have now received, makes you very unfit to realize the deformity 
and defectiveness of man-invented religions, and hence the true 
extent of man^s inabiUty to discover the true religion. Nothing 
therfefore but a most cautious endeavour to keep yourselves from 
these two sources of error, and adhere rigidly to the Baconian 
method of reasoning, will lead you to the right conclusion in 
this matter. 

Observe also this that there is no such thing as a new discovery, 
in the strict sense of the term, in the matter of rehgion. For 
ahnost all the fundamental points of religion, such as the 
existence of God ; His h?)liness, justice and mercy ; His infiniti- 
tude, omniscience, omnipotence, as likewise the great precepts 
of moraUty, &c., have been known to, and acknowledged by, if 
not ^11, at least most men in all countries, at least civilized 
countries. They were certainly known to and acknowledged 
by our forefathers. But the defect and weakness of man^s 
understanding show itself in this, that it has always entertained 
a defective, inconsistent, indefinite and wavering notion of those 
things, and has always abused, exaggerated, and perverted them 
and spoilt them by mixing with them its own feiWs.\Q\x& ^^^<^<iNb.« 
lations, us I stated at the very \)eg\inim^ Ci^ **2tt\& \^^^^ \ "^x^ 
the more it endeavours to descY\\>e \J[iem m ^^aVsi^^s^^'^'^^^'^^'^^ 




into particulars, the more abundantly these defects appe 
this way it has been that man's intellect has always beein. ^^ 
to frame a pure and perfect system of religion. And hav^ ^ 
a sufficient number of facts to consider our induction co ^ynj 
and to say confidently that it will never be able to do so^ /^/ 
is impossible for it to do so without the aid of divine revelati< 
Since, then, you think that you have got a pure and pe 
religion, I ask you, can you imagine that you have discovei 
by your reason, or intuition, if you like to call it so ? 

I know it is very difficult from whatever cause it may b« 
make the Brahmog agree that they have got this light eni 
from Christianity, and I was anxious to find out a way by \^ ^ 
I could make this fact plain to them. At last I thought o 
way, and in conversing with a Brahmo I proceeded in 
following manner. ^ I first put him a question about myself, 
said : ^^ I am now a Christian ; I entertain now very differe 
notions about God from what I had before, when I was a Hindc 
about His attributes, the mode of worshipping Him, mai 
duty, and other points of reUgion. And as far at least as ^ 
both agree about them, and we do agree to a very great extei 
you^ust acknowledge that my present notions are correct ai 
worthy of God and His true religion.^' Tell me, then, I asked t 
Brahmo gentleman, ^^ how came I to entertain these notion 

* I have lately seen an old Brahmic tract, called Vajddntic doctrifiQ^ 
vindicaied, the reading of which, as well as of some other Brahmfc^ 
writings, gave me, I must confess with sorrow, a sad view gf the 
state of the minds of the Brahmos. I wish to make a remark here 
on one thing in the above-mentioned tract. It is thus written 
there : — " Man is a fallible being and his unassisted reason is liable 
to the grossest misconceptions regarding his origin, his relations to 
the various orders of existences surrounding him, his duties as well 
as to himself as to others, and his obligations to his Creator, matters, a 
correct knowledge of which is essential to his maintaining the position 
in which he stands in creation, as his very welfare entirely depends 
upon such knowledge. For a right conception, therefore, of the pur- 
poses of his being and of his future expectations, the weakness of man's 
faculties requires to be propped up by that Providence to which he 
owes his being and the continuance of it ; and hence arises the necessity 
of revelation." N(5w bear with me while I speak out my mind plainly ; 
for plain speaking, is no mark of unfriendliness. The sentences just 
quoted reveal a sad fact regarding the state of your mind. While 
you thought you could take the Vedas, in the place of the Bible, 
for revealed books, (for the above-mentioned tract was written, as 
appears to me, when you held that opinion,) you could readily perceive 
the necessity of revelation. But as you have since found out that the 
Yedas could not stand for inspired books (and one may be thankful 
even for this,) and as you are determined not to embrace Christianity, 
no demonstration is now powerful enough to -make ^ow qotv^^^% VJo^ 
necessity of revelation. 
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Certainly not by my own reasoning or intuition, for I know that 
while I was a Hindoo, and unacquainted with Christianity, I 
never dreamed of them/^ And here I wish to 4ell you, my 
Brahmo friends, that 1 have an advantage over you in this 
matter, for I can draw a clear line between my old self as it 
was formed by Hindooism and my new self as it has been 
shaped, through the lovingkindness and grace of God, by 
Christiauity. Many of you, or (rather) most of you, caimot 
do^so, I suppose, and that is the cause of the whole mis- 
chief. I was a thorough old-fashioned Hindoo, brought up 
in Benares within a circle of Hindoo society far removed 
from any contact of foreign influence. Moniover, I was not 
indifferent tow^ards reUgion, but was very fond of it and of 
the society of reUgious and devout men, and Sanymu and 
JBairdffi8j &c. And though I was not very learned, yet I was 
somewhat acquainted with the Sanskrit language, and with 
books written in that language. Of English I did not know so 
much as the a d c until a short time before my conversion. In 
the course of time, I became very fond of discussing with Chris- 
tians on the subject of religion, and got hold of the first edition 
of Mr. J. Muir^s MatapariksM in Sanskrit. It was through 
the reading of this book that I first became acquainted with the 
religion of the Bible.. Yet my eyes were so closed then, and 
even for a considerable time after, that I used to despise and 
consider as very foolish and only fitting for a barbarous nation, 
those very truths of Christianity which I now revere and love. 
But -to be short, it is demonstrably certain in my case that the 
religious notions which I now entertain I never discovered by 
my reason or intuition. I most devoutly believed with all the 
great philosophers and acute reasoners of my country, and adored 
and sang of as worthy of God, such deeds as that He should 
(God have mercy) steal the clothes of the young Gopis while 
they were bathing naked in the Jumna, and w^ould not give 
them hack, when they came out of the water pitifully imploring 
lim, until they lifted up both their hande towards the sun ! — I 
need not disclose the meaning of this. If I now abhor such 
things, and entertain better, more fitting, and more consistent 
ideas of God, it is unquestionably owing to my acquaintance 
with Christianity. 

The Brahmo gentleman with whom I was conversing did 
not deny it. Then I asked the gentleman about many others of 
D^y feUow-countrymen who have been converted to Christianity, 
either from Hindooism, or Mahomedanism, or any other religion, 
and who now entertain the saiae o^imo^as o\i.>i^^ ^^^^26^ \x>Qis^^NS. '^ 
^^iigion as myself, and wTiicVi are veiy d^S^t^xN.^.'l^Q^'^'^^^'^^^ 
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had entertained before. "Did they find out these notions,'^ I asked, 
" by their own reason or intuition ? or did they learn them from 
Christianity ?^* He, however, acknowledged that they learned 
them from Christianity. And should he have denied it. he 
would have been contradicted by a thousand voices raised mi 
every side, declaring what ea<?h individual knew by his own very 
experience. Then I asked him what he thought about the 
thousands and tens of thousands of individuals who, in ancient 
times, were converted to Christianity from among the Greeks, 
Romans, Egyptians, Persians, and other nations, who, as it is 
well known from the accounts of those times, as well as from the 
declarations of maity of themselves, were groping in the dark, 
and were wandering in the wilderness of error, so long as they 
had their reason *only, or intuition, if you please, for their gnide ; 
but were then brought to hold those notions which we. Christians, 
now hold, and which the Catholic church has ever held, about 
the great truths of religion, when they were made acquainted 
with Christianity. He could not hesitate to acknowledge that 
they all owed their enlightenment to their acquaintance with 
Christianity. Then I asked him, ^' Since it is demonstrably cer- 
tain, (for we can all certify it by our own experience,) that all 
these and all of us began to entertain these enlightened and wor- 
thy notions of religious truths only since our acquaintance with 
Christianity, and therefore got them only from Christianity, and 
did not acquire and could not have acquired them either from 
the Upanishads or the Gitd, or from Socrates, Plato, or Cicero, or 
from reason or intuition, — for it is a fact that we were all wander- 
ing in darkness w^hile we used all of these, and what can be more 
trustworthy than facts ? — can there be any doubt that you 
Brahmos also, who have begun to entei-tain your present, pure, 
and correct notions of religious truths — of course we can speak 
thus of each other^s notions only as far as we both agree — only 
since you became acquainted with Christians and their notions : 
can there be any doubt, I say, that you» learned all these notions 
from Christianity alone^ and did not find them out and could 
not have found them out by reason or intuition V ^ 

Now, as far as I remember, the Brahmo gentleman did not 
express in any way that he disagreed with me in anything 
that I had hitherto said. But I could not make him confess 
the next legitimate and true conclusion which results from the 
foregoing remarks. That conclusion is this, that Christianity is 
a supernatural revelation from God ; and this can be «deduced 
from the foi'egoing considerations in two ways. The first ir.. 
this ; that if Brahmoism be the tm^e Te\\^\oTi «a^ x^t&c.^'&'&^r^ 'fcrtv 
manj and if it can bfe discovered onVy \>y Xiraig aec^2ia\\fe$L ^rii^ 
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Christianity and cannot be discovered in any other way, what- 
ever furtlier additions and changes the adherents of the 
former be inclined to make according to their v^ous opinions, 
it would follow that Christianity also is necessary and therefore 
must be believed^ yea, it must be the will of God Himself that 
it should be believed, to be a supernatural revelation from God. 

But if you ask, " Granted that Christianity be necessary, why 
need it be believed ais a divine and supernatural religion ? 
I{ we accept that part of it as true, i. e., abstractedly true, 
which is moral and theological, (so much of it at least as 
approves itself to our reason,) why need we believe that its 
claim to supernatural origin is also ture T^ I will shew you * 
why. Christianity is necessary, because it has been shown 
that it alone can bestow upon men this ^reat and most 
necessary benefit, namely, deliverance from the maze of errors 
as regards religion, and the knowledge of true religion. 
But observe this further : Christianity can be thus beneficial 
to mankind only when believed to be a supernatural revela- 
tion from God, and an authoritative and infallible guide in 
matters of belief and practice. For if Christianity be not 
believed as a supernatural revelation from God,- but only 
because and so far as it agrees with our reason, then it will 
become dependent on reason ; reason then will have authority 
over it, and try it according to its own standard, will change or 
modify it, retain or reject as much of it as it pleases. What 
will, then, be the issue ? Why, human reason will soon bring 
Christianity to the level of all the other religions which it has 
invented itself; can you doubt it for a moment ? Has universal 
experience shewn or not that human reason is a most blind, mis- 
guided, and miserable guide, without the help of God's revela- 
tion, in matters of religion? How then is it possible for it to 
leave Christianity uncorrupted, if it be left in its own hands to 
try and judge it, to approve or disapprove of it,, td change, 
modify, retain, or reject *t according to its own judgment ? If 
then you are impartial and unbiassed judges in this matter, if 
you are true^seekers and lovers of truth, you will not, it appears 
to me, fail to see that, if Brahmoism be necessary for man, and 
if it 'could not have been discovered without Christianitv, then 
Christianity must be necessary also, and must necessarily be 
considered as a supernatural revelation from God, and an 
authoritative and infallible guide to men in matters of religion ; 
for onl}> if thus believed, it can accomplish that purpose for 
which it is held to be necessary. 

Now the second way by whick, ?ks\ ^'K^i^, >i^<^ 'v'srt^^^Nsv?^ ^'s^- 
s/derations lead us to the C0Tvc\u8\0Ti^i^v«btC^•^^^^^^ "^^ '^ '^nn:^^- 
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natural revt'lation from Ocxl is tliis^ and it is a very pkin 
one. It' liralinioism be a pure and i>eri*ect religion, a religioB 
worthy of boift^ given by God and necessary for man to follow, 
and if it be 4*U*arly shewn by a eonij)lete induction that the 
human mind is altogether unable to teach such a religion ; and if 
moreover from this fact, viz., tliat man was unable to frame such 
a reUgion, as well as I'rom the other fact that Brahxnoism 
was only discovered when men In^came acquainted with 
Christianity, — if i'rom those two facts it l>e fully proved tlyit 
Brahmoism is loarnt from Christianitv, then it follows tliat Chris- 
tianity is not a j)roduet of man^s natural intellect or reason, but 
is a supernatural rcfvelation from God. 

You will observe, I wished the Brahmo gentleman to see that 
this was the legitimate conclusion to which all my previous obser- 
vations tended ; but, strange to say, at this time he took a most 
curious turn, and }>cgan to talk in a way which appeared ixy me 
most unconnected. After setting before him the aiforesflid consi- 
derations as a sort of internal evidence for Christianity, I proceed- 
ed t/O say something about the historical evidenc*e for the miracles 
of Christ. For, as I said to him, such is the nature of probable 
evidence, that though one proof, brought to establish the truth 
of a certain fac^t, may not appear in the eye of some one perso 
to be ]>erf(»ctly convincing, yet if many and independent proofs^ 
could be adduced, all tending to establish the truth of the same 
fact, their combined force may be ca})able pf producing such a 
degree of wjrtainty as would, practically, l>e equal to that of 
demonstration. To my astonishment, however, it appeared .that 
he lijid never examined the subject of historical evidence at all; 
and my astonishment has been increasing more and more since 
1 came to Calcutta, and found in my interviews with some 
other Brahmos, that they likewise have never examined the 
subject of the Christian evidences. From these facts, as w«ll as 
froni reading some of the Brahmic writings, it b^gaii to appear 
to nie that the Brahmos are labouring under great misap- 
prehension alx>ut the opinions, assertions, and claims of 
Christians. For instance, in the case of the aforesaid 
Brahmo 'gentleman ; when I spoke to him about historical 
evidenc^es for the miracles of Christ, he at once J[)roke out i!hto a 
strange train of assertions : — " What have we to do,^' said he^ 
" with miracles ? Though you could prove to me the reality of 
Christ^s miracles, they will not convince me more of the truth 
of those moral precepts and spiritual teachings of Christian- 
ity, than their own intrinsic excellence does; in which 
you have been showing that C\i'c\st\a.ii\\>^ ^o vc^woJci ^^c^oja^ 
"nd wbjcbj as you said, first touched yoxrc o^w \Lfe?k.x\>'r V^^t 13 
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had said this to him in the course of relating- to him my past 
history.) " These moral precepts/' he continued, " and spiri- 
tual teachings are the essence of Christianity,^ d!hd these we, 
Brahmos, have accepted, and what more can there be that we 
must do ?'' See how all the labour of my previous arguments 
was lost upon him. He seemed to think that all I had said 
was simply to show that the teaching of Christianity on 
moraUty, &c., is very excellent and true, and nothing more ! 
^hy, all my arguments were intended to set forth the evi- 
dences of Christianity, to prove thereby that Christianity is a 
divine revelation. And if so, and since he appeared to admit 
my premises, as I said above, he ought to have admitted this, 
their necessary conclusion ; could it then be* right to accept a 
part of it only, and not the whole ? Really, the gf)od man appeared 
to me to be no reasoner at all, but a mere sentimentalist, who 
being naturally a man of pious disposition and deep and 
tender feeUngs, is so entirely taken up by the beauties of the 
pure and exalted piety and morality, 'which, oi course, Chris- 
tianity has taught the people of Calcutta, as to stop short at it, 
and be unwilling to give heed or listen to anythiflg else, 
however important and necessary it may be. Oh ! the mys- 
tery of the depth of the evil of our fallen nature ! We may 
be obstinately rebellious against our God and Creator in our 
very fancied piety, humility, and self-resignation to Him. O 
Lord God, bear with us, thy erring creatures ; by Thy infinite 
mercy and long suffering, direct us aright when we go astray ; 
expoFse to our view the faults of our fancied goodness ; hold 
Thou up our hand, and lead us, or we cannot go aright; and 
so bring us to Thy truth, for Thy mercy's sake. Amen. 

Thus, however, it seems, we are greatly misunderstood by 
the Brahmos. The same was my impression when I read a 
Brahmic tract called, '^ The Doctrine of the Christian Resur- 
rection/' This tract, like some other Brahmic writings, which 
I have hitherto seen, is also sadly wanting in that sweet and 
pleasing spirit which appeared to me in •my aforesaid Brahmo 
interlocutor., I fear that educated young men in this country 
bave got into the opinion that sarcasm is the only legitimate 
and standard style for writing in the English language, not 
only on subjects relating to nationality, poUtics, &c., but even 
on the high and awful subject of religion ; and sarcasm with 
declamatory eloquence seems to be understood by some' as quite 
sufficient to answer all the purposes of a demonstrative argu- 
nient. The writer of the aforesaid tract asks ; — " Is the Ghxv^t^as^ 
Prepared to adduce any valid eVid^ivee \» ^x^^^^ax^^^^M^ *^^ 
strange dogma that God is to sit in ^oWm\x -soA^x^nkv^V qt^ «s5 
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appointed day, arrayed iu all the pomp of royalty, and call up 
the unsubstantial trames of the dead from the dust to whi(^ 
they must ha\*u been reduced ? Can he, from the very coa- 
stitution of thin^, infer a priori (/) that a phenomenon so 
absurd to common sense, and so untenable in the eye of reasoiii 
shall come t3 pass in a distant futurity, and realize the tales 
which have been ])romul^ated in relation to it ? Can he by 
dint of reasoning" (!) by any form of sound argumentation^ (!) 
by an appeal to the stul^born facts of history, (!) or by a refej- 
ence to the startling deductions of science, (!) can he, I repeat, 
in any way succeed in j>roducing in us a conviction that our 
souls should, after* attaining freedom, be again confined in 
corporeal frames as alluded to, and subjected to their g^rosser 
laws Y^ Ilapinlr, however, the writer confesses, in the same 
tract, this much about the doctrine of the resurrection, that 
" the point under colisideration is like one of those things which, 
considered in themselves, it is as difjicult to confute as to prove/' 
According to hisiown confession, then, there is no positive reason, 
at least of any great weight, against the doctrine. If it is 
to be discredited and rejected, it is only for want of satisfactory 
grounds for believing in it. But does not the wTiter know that 
Christians do not pretend to ^/^i7^/ this doctrine on any ^^ a priori" 
reason, drawn from the " constitution ol* things/^ or on " dint of 
reasoning,'^ or on " any ap])eal to stu])born facts of history/* 
or on any other thing like it ; T say they do not pretend to huild 
on these things, for tliey huild it entirely on the declaration of 
revelation; though they may bring hundreds of analo^es, 
whether sound or unsound, to remove a priori notions of its 
incredibility, or even, it may be, to show its reasonableness or 
likelihood. But they by no means make it to depend on those 
analogies. The business, then, of an enquirer should be, with 
regard to all such peculiar doctrines of Christianity, not to 
demand scientific or historic reasons for them, which no one 
j)retends to give, but to ask what are tke proofs or evidences, to 
prove that that book is* divinely revealed on the declarations of 
which you make the truth of these facts to depend ? And 
if the evidences wliich Christians bring to prove the divine 
origin of the Bible, should appear to him unsatisfactory, ^and 
this he ought not to say untilhe has humbly, patiently, pray- 
erfully, and to the full extent of his capacity and opportunity 
examined them), all further talk and discussion on the subject 
is useless. • * 

Seeing then that the assertions of Christians are not fully 
understood by many, because notMve\\-\ie^^^^,\^'^^^l v?\.^ W 
state here what they are. Cliristiaus ^a^ t\i^>^ '' C^\m.^Ncv3sssA?|-- 
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has . a large body of most weighty evidences, external aud 
internal ; and these all combine to show most powerfully that 
Christianity must be a supernatural revelation from God. 
" Since it is so/^ they say, " we believe of course on the authority 
of God several doctrines set forth in Christianity, though they 
lie beyond the reach of our reason and therefore cannot be 
established by it/^ " Do you therefore,^^ they say to others, 
^^ examine patiently, humbly, earnestly, prayerfully, and to the 
full extent of your capacity and opportunity, the proofs or evi- 
dences of Christianity; and when you are satisfied that they prove 
it to be a divine revelation, it will not only be most reasonable, but 
your bounden duty, humbly to believe in it, ^nd in every thing 
that it teaches, and to obey its divine preeepts ; and, depend 
upon it, if you do so with your whole heart, Christianity will 
not only bless you with an abundance of blessing and peace, 
but it will make you a blessing to your femily, freinds, and 
country, yea, to every one more or less with whom you may 
come in contact/^ 

And let me warn you, my friends, that by not taking the 
most reasonable way, that is, of examining thoroughly the 
evidences of Christianity first, you take a very wrong and 
unsafe path in investigating the - truth of Christianity. You 
take hold of some doctrine or statement in the Bible, and 
when your reason staggers at it, you immediately settle in 
your mind th%t Christianity cannot be true. Is it not very 
rash and unsafe to do so with regard to matters, which 
profess to- have been revealed by God? May not certain 
things in God^s dispensations be so far beyond the powers of 
reason, that on account of the very feebleness and faults of 
our' hmited faculties we may 'fail to appreciate them ? But 
the evidences of Christianity historical and others, are things 
which fall within the power of our judgment, though, to be 
sure, even here we must exercise our judgment soberly, 
patiently, humbly, and without bias. If then these evidences 
should prove to us that Christianity is a© divine revelation, we 
should then want nothing more. 

Let me give an illustration. We find that there are such 
clear marks of design throughout the works of nature, (and 
of this our intellects, can confidently judge,) that we are made 
quite sure that the world is a work of an Omnipotent and 
AH- Wise Designer. Being thus assured, we should not be 
at all disturbed, if one was to show us instances of things 
in nature which may appear to us void of use or wisdom, 
nay even to militate with out notioxis oi ^ Niio^ ^i "d.\i'e^'e^^^sy5i^^ 
and just Being, To such a man v^e xetvxxTi ot^^^ <^^^ ^ivsssj^^'^:.^^^^-'* 
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that all those things must be g'ood, and it must be the fault 
of our own understanding, if they appear to us faulty. And 
why do we ft»el so confident in this matter? Because we 
have been assured previously that the universe is the work of 
an Omnipotent and All-Wise Being. But how rash and unsafe 
would be our proceeding, if, instead of first assuring ourselves 
\vith sound reasons that the universe is the work of such an au- 
thor, we were to go and examine ever^-thing in the world and try 
to ascertain whether, according to our miserable faculties, jt 
appears to be such as becomes the wisdom and goodness of 
a wise and benevolent Being, and whether there is nothing 
in it that is inexpli^abIe to us ! I fancy many a one must 
have wrecked his ship on this very rock of offence, and plunged 
himself in the lufrrid gulf of atheism. But more of this again 
at another time, if God enable me to do so. 

But to return ; thfe arguments here stated to show that Chris- 
tianity must be a supernatural revelation from God, have been 
brought forward as one of the internal evidences of Christianity. 
It is, however, but a very imperfect sketch and of a peculiar 
character, not stating the unparalleled excellencies of Christianity 
directly and fully, as a writer on the evidences would do, but 
indirectly, through the medium of Brahmoism itself, in order 
to avoid all dispute, and to take up undisputed and common 
ground. 

Nevertheless a Brahmo gentleman, (not the same. whom I men- 
tioned above but another,) before whom I once had an opportunity 
of propounding this argument, tried to evade this eo&clusioB by 
the two following considerations. '^ Pirst,^^ he said " though we 
have learned a great deal from Christianity and have derived much 
benefit from it, still we do not think that we are wholly indebted 
to Christianity, or that we have learned, what we now know, 
from Christianity alone, inasmuch as Christianity itself is indebt- 
ed to other systems which preceded it for the light which it 
gives.^^ Therefore, he argued, " were i<fc even true that we have 
derived all our knowledge directly from Christianity, still we 
cannot be said to be entirely indebted to Christianity, nor can 
Christianity be said to be the original source of that light which 
it imparts to others.^^ His opinion was that God has been carry- 
ing on from the beginning the religious education of the world, 
through various gifted men whom He raised up by His Provi- 
dence from time to time, such as Socrates, Plato, Mahomet 
Nanak and others, (among whom he would reckon, of cotirse, the 
holy prophets and our blessed Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ too,) ., 
and these have severally beenactmgt\ie\T^a\'t,aLXiAV^Y^Tv.^^Q»Y^ 

progress of religious knowledge, \iv\\ atXs^WW^s. ^\tv?^ 
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that perfect stage which Brahmoism now represents. Just in the 
same way, in his opinion, Christianity also has only acted its part 
in this great work of the rehgioiis education of the<^\^orld, and no- 
tiiiiig more. Thus this gentleman wanted to make it ap])ear, (and 
I am afraid that. you, my dear friends, would all agree with him,) 
that there is nothing extraordinary in Christianity, but that it is 
only like the many other religious systems that have made their 
^pearance in the world, and which have all been the products 
of man^s natural intellect and reason. But this I consider to 
be altogether a misre2)resentation or a misconception of facts. 
Is it true that the world has gone on improving in matters of 
religious belief? Is it true that as these iitiaginary prophets, 
namely, Socrates, Plato, Mahomet, Nanak, -Tukaram, &c., arose 
one after another, each improved upon what hm predecessor had 
taught, so that they might all be said to have gone on building 
up this mighty structui'e of religion, and Hiough not without 
occasional stoppages, retrogressions, and miscarriages, (for if 
that was all I coiUd readily pass it over,) still on the whole steadi- 
Jj to have proceeded onwards and onwards towards greater and 
greater improvement and purity, till nothing was left for Chris- 
tianity, — or Brahmoism, if you like, — but just to add the top- 
stone ? If this was all that Christianity has done, then no one 
could claim for it a supernatural origin, merely on the ground of 
the excellence of its teaching. But this is not the case. 
Lay aside the Bible and those systems which are derived from 
the Bible, (in which I not only include Brahmoism and all the 
various deistical systems of Christian Euroi)e, but Mahometan- 
ism also,) and there is no progress towards ])urity and perfection 
in religion anywhere to be found in the world. Is there any 
philosophic or rehgious system, or any progessive series of 
systems, of which you can say that it ap])roaches in purity and 
perfection so near to Christianity, that (^hristianity might be 
said to have done nothyig more than to have only given a finish- 
ing stroke to it ? Not oi all. I have shown you already in the 
case of Tukaram, how people, by picking out some fine portions 
from the writings of some authors, mislead themselves and 
others, and imagine that they come very near to Christian 
enlightenment, and how a little consideration shows all 
such ideas to be a delusion. The fact is, there are fine sentiments 
^ be found in all religions ; and there are absurdities, follies and 
impurities Ukewise to be found in all. Nay, when we examine 
them ea«h as a whole, and try to find out what were the true 
views of those who have enunciated such fine notions on those 
v^^J subjects^ by comparing one paic\) o? "^tv^vt ^'^Ixw*^^ ^tk 
bother, we soon discover tliat t\ie\T o^w \J\fc*a^ ^<5v\\. Kk>.^'^ ^^^"^ 
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sublime truths which they seem to enunciate are very defective; 
aiid, as I said, we should jj^uard 'ourselves against the error of 
siii>f)osin^ thiit they held tliose truths in the same correek^ 
consistent, definite, and i>erfe(t sense in wliieh we, who a« 
enlis:ht<»n('d hv Christianity do hold them. If there are fine 
sentiments to be found in Tukaram, Nanak, Socrates, or Plato, 
so there are equally tine, nay, it may be, liner ones, to be founi 
in the liha»^avata, (iitri, I'panishads and other books: and if then 
are follies and absurdities in these, there are likewise in thoge. 
So that what 1 wish to show is that there is no pro/i^rress. No one 
of these religions of man^s invention can be said to have comt 
nearer, or at letist lioticeably nearer, to Christianity than an- 
other. Th(»y all bear one common characteristic, and ChristiaDf 
ity bears (juite aniother, so that while they enable us to see whil 
man^s natural reason can achieve, and how far it can go il 
discovering true reli^j^ion, Christianity is proved to be a system 
which human reason is unable of itself to discover. Tliis, I 
say, you will acknowledge, if you will allow that a concliiBioi 
built u})on a complete induction is true ; if, however, you wil 
not be guided by it, you must give up almost all belief in things^ 
whether in rehgion or in the world. 

Remember also what I said a])ove, and then you wi 
be able to see the true nature of the difference that then 
is between Christianity and all man-invented religions. I 
said that there are no new discoveries in matters of reli- 
gion, strictly so-called, as there have been in natural sciences. 
In the case of the latter there have been strictly new • dis- 
coveries of facts or laws ; and very often one discovery helped 
the philosopher to make another, or sometimes some mere acci- 
dent helped him to do so, and we can point out those cai^ses 
which enabled him to make those discoveries. Now, though a 
philosopher discover a fact, yea, a most important fact, and most 
beneficial to mankind, which had never teen known before to 
any man at aii}'^ time in the world, yet»we do not call such a 
discovery a supernatur&l revelation from God. But the case (rf 
religion is very different from this. For it is evident, as I said 
above, that all the great truths of religion have been known, if 
not to all, at least to most men among civili2:ed nations. * But 
the difficulty has been in comprehending them correctly, per- 
fectly, definitely, and consistently. This, as the survey of uni- 
versal history shows us, man has never been able to do, but he 
has always comprehended them defectively^ vaguely, and incon- . 
sistently, and has ever been prone (so- naughty and corrupt is 
Ms Intellect) to abuse, exaggexate, ^j^ersreT^j, 2k?cv^ ^^ciA NtW\a^ 
bv mixing with them his own spec\\\at\oxi». ^Ver^ ^^tv ^«w 
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thus ascertain by a complete induction what the state of man^s 
natural reason is, and what it cannot do, and find that Christian- 
ity has done that which human reason has never •been able to 
do, is it#iot reasonable to believe that it is a supernatural 

revelation, as indeed it claims to be ? 

• 

The Brahmo g-entleman^s assertion then cannot be true, that 
Christianity has borrowed from others. For how can it borrow from 
others that which they do not possess ? And remember, we do 
not commend Christianity, as a divine revelation, nor can you 
commend Brahmoism, as the purest reli^on, for that which they 
liave in common with all the other deffective rehgions, invented 
by men, which exist in the world, but only fbr that which the 
others do not possess ! And of this Christianity must be cen- 
to eidered the original source, and Brahmoism cfmnot but have 
taken that from Christianity alone. 

The Brahmo gentleman, however, propoilnded another con- 
sideration, to evade the conclusion that Christianity must be 
a supernatural revelation from God. '^ We do not adnjit,^^ he 
." said, " that even Christianity is a perfect and faijltless system of 
5 reJigion.^^ For we find, said he, ^^ many defects and faults in 
I the Bible, and our Brahmoism is so far from being a mere copy 
X of Christianity, that we consider it rather an improvement on 
.' Christianity.^^ Such were the words of the Brahmo gentleman, 
f ^nd you of course (I suppose) all agree with him. 
* I should Kke therefore very much to try to remove those ob- 
jections from your mind, which you think you have against 
. cert^n points in Christianity, answering them one by one, if God 
enables me to do so ; but in the mean time I wish to set before 
you some general considerations regarding those objections. 
For, surely, the way by which I have tried to show you that 
Christianity must be a supernatural Revelation is such that it 
shuts out all dispute, and allows no objection to disturb the 
conclusion. For, as I said, I have taken the most indisputable 
and common ground, thai} is, Brahmoism itself. The following 
considerations, however, will more fully explain this point. 
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PART II. 



In the first place, I just wish to remind you of this,«that though 
some points in Christianity appear to you objectionable and incre- 
dible, (such as, e. g., the doctrine of the Holy Trinity ; of Original 
Sin ; the Atonement ; the eternity of punishment ; and manj 
things in the Old Testament, as God^s commanding the I$ra€$litM 
to destroy the Cananites &c.,) yet there are thousands and tens 
of thousands of me^, some of them most learned, deep thinkers, 
g^eat philosophers, most pious, devout; and philanthropic, to 
whom they do not appear so, but rather as most sublime mysteries, 
worthy of God, and capable, if believed, of producing most bene- 
ficial effects on the ^earts and conduct of men, albeit containing 
much that is incomprehensible and inexplicable to us. But yon 
will say. What is that to us ? and what is the use of m.entioniog 
it to us ? Well, there is just this use of it at least ; that you 
cannot say tha^ those doctrines and statements of Christianity, 
are so evidently untenable, foolish,, or absurd, that no maji of an, 
enlightened mind, possessing the education of the nineteeni 
century, can believe them. And I think that with you (I speal 
to such of you as are really unbiassed seekers and lovers of truth)] 
this thought should weigh much . For really, my friends, yon have ' 
no infallible guide ; your guide is your reason,"'*' and tnat^ yon 
know, is not infallible. Surely then, I should have thought 
that a man, in the position in which you are, would h& less 
confident and somewhat suspicious about his own judgpnlent, 
when he sees an innumerable host of great philosophers^ deep 
thinkers, most learned, pious, and truth-loving men, standing 
on the other side and most deliberately pronouncing those thingft 
to be good and true, which he has been regarding as fooKsh aS 
incredible. This consideration, then, I hope, may lead some 
of you, at least to examine i^ito this mlitter more carefully^ and 
therefore I have, put it before you in the first place. JBut do 

* Much as you have lately been talking of intuition, I have ascertained 
from what the Brahmo gentlemen above referred to have told tc^ ihti 
your religion is based on reason alone. Intuition has, and can have, no 
more share in it than it has in forming our conclusions on any otiier 
Buhgect, scientific, historical, or of any other kind. And as, notwith- 
standing, men may, and often are, misled on all other subjects, owinffj 
to some fault in their reason ; why may they not be misled ii^, religion^] 
they have nothing besides their own reason for their guide ? Nay, whi^l 
need of conjecture ? For this is th.© very tlaing I Kave been trying li 
show all along, that men have been tuiaVe^ m Te\\^oT\, -5^^ 
more in religion than, perhaps, in any otbier ^xib^^ct. 
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not think for a moment that I bring this as an argument to 
prove that your view of those points is a mistake one, and that, 
of the Christians is right. 

The next consideration which I wish to set before you is this : 
and this I do biing as an argument. Do you allow, or not, that 
if God were to give us a revelation, it is possible that there 
might be things in it, as there actually are in God's creation, 
"which would so baffle our understanding, that some of them 
flaight appear so strange to our fallible intellect, that if we were 
not sure of their being revealed by God, we should not feel dispos- 
ed to believe them?^ , Again, I ask, though.it would not be right 

* I find it, however, coalidently asserted of Revelation in the tract, 
•' "Vaidantic Doctrines yiudicated," which I alludeA to in a former note, 
that "Mysteries do not come within its plan." Bat how rash it is to 
form such hasty conclusions, especially in regpect of things pertain- 
ing to the ways of God. Why should not mysteries, be contained in 
Revelation? Is it because man cannot comprehend them? Then 
above all things, Revelation should not say anything about God Him- 
eelf; fbr what can be more incomprehensible than God ? I suppose 
ihe Brahmos believe in the Christian doctrine of God*s creating all, 
tjhings out of nothing. It appears from that tract, that they believed 
it then, at all eyents. Now can you suppose anything more baffling to 
the understanding of men than the fact that God, without any pre- 
existing material whatever, should cause things to be which were utter 
and absolute non-entities ? Whence, and how, could they come P was 
the- problem; which appeared so utterly incapable of solution to every 
religious teacher and pliilospphor under heaven that was not acquaint- 
ed with the Bible, that not one of them^as ever able to form any idea 
of^creation without supposing some material cause or other of the 
Universe. The Brahmic tract says, " it would indeed be opposed to that 
principle of. fitness of things which is manifested throughout tKe whole 
creation, and which has made every part of this world, both visible and 
moral, in such exact proportions and .so nicely suited to the design 
which it has to serve, if revelation vouchsafed to treat of matters which 
were utterly incoinprelienslbh to the human mind.'* If so, then you 
fihould not teach the doctrine of God's creating things out of nothing. 
If you say that, however incomprehensible that doctrine may be, yet 
it 18 not so incredible, for you can believe it. I would say the same 
thing of the mysteries of Christianity, for we can believe them. If you 
say that *' ^e believe the doctrine of creation out of nothing, because 
our reason recommends it to lis," I would say, we have got infinitely 
b^ter grounds for believing the Christian mysteries, even the infallible 
word of God. 

The Brahmic tract says, " It is opposed to all our notions of divine 
mercy and justice, to suppose that God will force our belief and 
punish our disbelief in matters of which we ai-e not able to form a 
conception." It would seem that the writer is confounding believing 
here with conceiving or nnder standing. If ho had said that it is op- 
posed to our idea of divnc mercy and ^w^Wce \.o ^xv<^^<^'s.'^ \\\ii:^ ^'^k^ -^-^s^ 
force us to com])rchcnd or understand t>\m^s».\^\iA.Ovv^^ o^iss^^NaH^-^'^si^ 
understancl his assertion would \iave\ieen S,\x&\>. ^vx^^-^"^^^ vC^ c.^^ 
mands us to believe a thing, t\io\ig\i mcoxD.'>ii^OcL<iTv.'&\Si\fc ^^ ^^- 
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to believe anything which our reason does not commend to us, 
simply beetiuse^it professes, without J^iving us credentials of iti 
pretensions, to be revealed by God ; nay, it would be very wrong 
to do so : — yet, do y*>u n<>t allow that ifyou had good reasons for 
belie vino^ that it is really revealed by God, it would be yow 
duty to lx»lievc it V And when you believe it, 3'ou will not say, 
of course, that you iK'lieve it because (iod has revealed it, though 
it is bad and I'alse ; but you will say, it must be good and trofc 
because God has revealed it, and that there must be some fault 
in your own understanding that it staggers at it. Well, then, if 
you will allow this, 1 will try to show you that you must dotiie 
same thing with resyect to those things in the Bible at which 
your reason seemsi to stagger. 

For in spite of these obj tactions, the argument remains intact 
which has been propo^mded here, to prove that Christianity is a 
divine and supernatural revelation. I build this argument on 
Brahmoism itself, as 1 have done all along in this .letter. Ton 
say that Brahmoism is a pure and perfect religion, and I quite 
agree to this, it being nothing else than what is called natural 
religion, though I ex(»lude, of course, those certain additions 
which you have made to it. But is it i)roved, or not, by a complete 
induction, that human reason has never been able to entertain 
pui-e, perfect, and consistent notions about God, His attributes 
and other religious truths ; and that it cannot avoid abusing, 
exaggerating, and pervei-ting those truths? Whence then have 
you been able to discover this pure and perfect religion ? ^iU 
you venture to say still that the understanding and reason of 
you alone, the men of Calcutta, and of this present generation, 
have been in a most unaccountable manner freed from those 
defects, weaknesses, and corruptions, which have vitiated the 

authority of His own declaration that it is so, can there be imagined' 
any greater instance of rebellions pride on the part of man than his 
refuping to believe it? We cannot at all compr*'hnul whence, or how, 
a thing could be brought into existence, which had no existence at all; 
e^n we not therefore bdlcve that it was brought into existence, when 
God has declared that it was. And though we do not co)npreh&thd 
this truth, which is indeed a mystery to us, yet we know our 
believing in it is most essential for our understanding rightly V)iir 
relation with God, and in fact everything in religion, and is very 
beneficial to us ; and so are all the other Christian mysteries ; they are 
not revealed to us without reason and object. But if you ask, " how 
are we to know that these your mysteries are really declared by 
God?" I would say that that is the only pertinent question ^^in this 
matter, and that question would lead us to enquire about the evidences 
of revelation, and that is quite another th\i\g. Bwt to «j&"&«\!t thaii ' 
God's revelation must not contam m-ysteTiea, \b ^yvVve^^ ^«^^«ca^tm^ 
O jtriends, do not try to oppose the trutSa o^ Grod'a^^x^\^\:\oTL\q\^.V^xxs& 
hasty, unweighed, undigested supposiliou \ 
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intellects and reasons of all men, of all ages, of all countries, 
civilized and uncivilized, learned and unlearned^ philosophers 
and peasants ? Will you venture to say so, moreover, in the 
very face of the fact that this change in your views began only 
since you began to receive instruction in schools estabUshed by 
Christians, and to read books written by Christians, or at least 
to hold intercourse with Christians ? You cannot deny then^ I 
suppose, that this pure and perfect religion, which man has , 
been proved unable to frame, is not of your own making, but 
has been revealed to you by Christianity. Must not that, then, 
which reveals what man cannot reveal, .be 'a revelation from 
God? 

But you say. We prove from certain faults* which exist in 
Christianity that it is defective ; and because defective^ we prove 
that it cannot be a supernatural revelation from God. But see 
whether these your surmises alter the facts which, if granted, 
prove by a logical necessity that Christianity is a revelation from 
God. Those facts are ; 1st, that man^s natural reason cannot 
frame a pure and perfect religion ; 2nd, that Brahmoism is a 
pure and perfect religion ; 3rd, that Brahmoism is brought to 
light by Christianity. These facts are left untouched by your 
objections, and they being true, prove by a logical necessity that 
Christianity is a divine revelation. This being so, there remains 
for you no other course to take than to believe that it is in conse- 
quence of some defect in your own way of thinking, which 
is quite possible, (and you are not, I would hope, so vain as to 
suppose that everything you think is self-evident,) that certain 
things in Christianity appear to you as faults, though in reality 
they cannot be so. 

-^Uow me to put the same thing before you in another way. 
You know' that our reason is fallible, and the survey of the uni- 
versal history of religions has shewn us that it is most fallible 
and imreliable in matters of religion. And, of course, you will 
acknowledge that as it is very liable to make mistakes in fram- 
ing a religion, so it is likely it would be Yiable to make mistakes 
in judging of the true rehgion also, when God by His mercy 
brings it to us. What then ? — are we to give up our reason ? By 
no means. It is by our very reason that we can ascertain that 
a certain j-eligion is the true and God-given religion. But this 
is the lesson which I wish to draw from the extreme fallibility 
of our reason, that in investigating and examining the high 
and awful truths of religion, we must be very self -distrustful, 
and very cautious abiding strictly by cett^bm T>a\fe^. . kxA ^^^)^ 
of these rules as just occur to me 1 \AW \xiewNo\oTL. 
JP^rst, we should not presume to exe^cW oxxy x^^^<^^ ^"^ \^q{^ 
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things which lie far beyond the grasp and reach of our poor in- 
tellect. Secondly^ we should \:>e very careful not to be over-con- 
fident, and very )X)sitive of those conclusions, the grounds of which 
are found, when examined most impartially and.carefully, ta be 
, very slender ; in other words, we should be very careful to ascribe 
to our conclusions exactly that weight which is proportionate to 
the strength of the ground on which they are built. Better 
, remain in susi)ense than be rash in our decisions. 

There are, however, in my o])inion, some exceptions to tliis 
rule, where the demands of piety, or other duties or other con- 
siderations v\'ould oblige us to overstep and go beyond the 
point to which the^grounds of our conviction would bring ns, 
or rather would*appear (for so we should think in such caseft) 
to bring us ;. ocerafep tmd fjo bef/ondy I say, as far as it is pos- 
sible to do sc'in the? matter of intellectual conviction.* Exoept- 

* For instance, if a man's notions about the grounds for believing 
in the existence of God were somewhat (for it must be only in a smaS 
degree of course) darkened by the insinuation of sceptical doubts^piety 
demands that he should act in the way prescribed in the text. IJiidep 
such circumstances, and for the time, the ground for believing in God 
must in his view fell short, though slightly, (for that is the supposi- 
tion) of a full and convincing proof. But piety would demand that he'^ 
should (and if he be a piously disposed man, as every good man ought 
to be, he could not but) overstep and go beyond the point at which his 
grounds are, according to his present apprehension of them, calcidated 
to detain hitn. But when I say *' overstep and go beyond," I mean that 
he should try to do so only as far as it is possible in the matter of in- 
tellectual conviction, which of course is a thing not entirely in car 
power to form and shape, as we please, independently of the grounds 
which produce it. We can therefore overstep and go beyond those 
grounds in this way only, under such unhappy circumstances and a- 
state of sharp probation, namely, by striving most faithfully to shut 
out all thoughts of tlie doubtfulness of the holy and dear object of our 
belief, and ever accustoming our mind to imagine that it is an undoubt- 
ed and certain fact ; and in practice, whether in speaking about it or 
in porforining all those various duties wjiich the existence of that 
object would require us to do, we should act as if we were perfectly 
and fully certain of its Qxistence. 

1 omit to give an instance of cases where other dutie^ demand us to 
do the same, l)ut I wish to explain what I meant in the text by the 
demand of other considerations obliging us to go beyond the gfbundfi 
of our persuasion; for I think an explanation of it may be useful to 
some in this age of extreme Scepticism. The other considerations 
then are these. If a man finds reason to fear about himself that, eith« 
by his natural temperament, or in consequence of an unsound educj 
tion, or by the influence of sceptical books, t)r society, ^r .by an 
other cause, he has become so morl)idly over- sceptical that he ofte 
fails to appreciate the force of an argument which according to tl 
common laws of argumentation ought to be eoiwrnemw, ^xid tha* "V 
£nds doubts arising in his mind in cases wYiere ■aoia.e n^toaxV^ \ie ^^ 
<^^bv a healthy mind ; if, 1 say, one finds reason to ?eax ^o o^ \x\ 
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ing such cases, we ought in all the rest to be most cautious and 
most strict in allowing our minds to form conclusions. 

Thirdly, (and this is a point which I principally wish to bring 
to your notice,) as soon as we are enabled to perceive that 
certain truths are directly revealed to us by God Himself, we 
should stop our reason from presuming to interfere in the matter. 

Now without saying anything as regards your dealing with* 
the other rules, I will say this here, that you appear to me to 
have transgressed this last rule. You, as well as we, were lying in 
a most miserable condition, as regards religion, before the light 
of Christianity reached us ; and Christianity has brought you, 
as well as us, into a far hajipier condition; ii has given you, as 
well as us, a light which man could never hc^ve giveyi. Taking 
this then'as a proof that this light is sent to us supernaturally by 
God, you ought to have acknowledged that it is so, and ought to 
have stopped here, submitting your reason thenceforth to it. You 
ought to acknowledge, I say, not in that vague manner in which, 
I know, you do acknowledge, but as the nature of the argument 
obhges you to do, that this light is sent in a supernatural 
manner by God. For I wish to remark here by the way, how 
vague is the notion into which you fall with reg-ard to this argu- 
inent> so that it makes you miss that truth t<) which it is calcu- 
lated to lead you. By observing the unparalleled excellence of 
Christianity, you are ready to acknowledge, as you cannot but 
acknowledge, that it is from God; but you do so in a vague 
manner, that is, you think that just as all good and excellent 
thiiigs are from God, though they b,e revealed by the exercise of 
man^s natural gifts in a' natural way, so is Christianity also. But 
this is the very reverse of what the argument here propounded 
tends to establish. 

and also fears that he is deterred, from the same cause, and not from any 
want of completeness in their evidences, from coming to a full and un- 
hesitating certainty about the awful truths of God's revelation, on the 
reception or non-reception of which depends his eternal well-being or 
everlasting woe, and feels, *at the same time, that owing to the morbid- 
ness of his mind, his own judgment is very'^ntrustworthy and unsafe ; 
tinder such circumsfances, I say, he would be bound by duty as well as 
prudence, in^rder that he may choose the safest side, to go beyond the 
ix>i3^ at which his own vitiated apprehensions of the grounds of belief 
would detain him. 

"I will make, however, one remark about the wording of my second 
rule, that it is not strictly accurate ; for it is impossible that any iban 
should be more confident abc^ a conclusion than the grounds on which 
it is based, as apprehended by him, are calculated to make himi. The 
mistake'tjommitted by men in this respect is that they ascribe, through 
carelessness, more force to certain grounds than really belongs to them ; 
and it is meant here by this second T\\\e, \\\^\) ^^1 ^w>k^ xsv<S^ K:jst«^- 
fjally ascertain what the real weight o^ t\ie\T %toww^^ '\%. 
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But to retiini ; you would not stop there, I say, and snbimt 
tlieneeforth your resuson to (iod's instruction; you would not be 
witisfied, unless you find that every part of it exactly tallies witk 
your notions. Jiut here 1 ask you emphatioally, — ^answer mc^ 
please, — is this mode of proceeding a reasonable one ? Is it to be 
expected that there should be notliin*^ in God^s revelation wbidi 
•should be balHin^ to our understanding, nay, which may, some* 
times, be even the reverse of what we, reasoning a />r/o-ri, migkt 
expect ? Are there not such things in God^s creation ? Why nuf 
there not be such in His revelation ? ' 

1 fisk you again, and I pray you to think of it seriouslj; 
and answer me ; .Is it ])ossible ever to come to a conclusioBi 
if we are bent on finding out a religion which will ia 
all its ])arts exactly tally with every man^s notion of wink 
should be and what is most reasonable ? Will it not alwayi 
be, if men give exclusive heed- to what each one'^s fan^ 
tells him, that what may appear reasonable and just to ^obiBi 
will ap]x*ar imreasonal)le and unjust to others ? And iBif 
they not differ thus with respect to the most important things 
of religion ? Is it not a fact, for instance, that while some con- 
tend that prayer is the highest duty of men towards God, othen 
think that it is offering an insult to Him, inasmuch as it su^ 
poses Him changeable, ignorant, hard-heai*ted, and I know not^ 

what else ?"^ Oh consider, I beseech you, whether, by neglecting 

• 

* When we speak of the nusatisfactorinoss of man's reason, or the 
so-called intuition, as the sole guide in religion, on account of the 
variety and changeablencss of opinions to whicli different men's reason 
has led them and always leads, it seems, as I have found, a favourite 
custom with the Brahmosf with some of them at least, to say that the 
Bible also iiS a very obscure and uncertain book, being liable to so masj 
different interpretations which the different bodies of Christians van- 
ously adopt ; and they are particularly fond of bringing forward the 
instance of the Unitarians to show that even those points which are 
supposed to be the most weighty points of Christianity, namely, the 
doctrine of the Holy Trhiity, the Divinity of onr Blessed Lord, "Hia 
Atonement, &c., cannot be said to be unequic70cally taught by the Bibloi 
seeing that they are not re:30gnized by the Unitarians as bemg in the 
Bible at all. Now, as touching the points here nfentioned at least, I 
find it very difficult indeed to bring myself to believe that any one oao 
really be very serious and not bent on merely saying something to evade 
the difficulty in which he finds himself involved, who, with an open 
Bible before him and reading it attentively, and with the light which 
the interpretation generally given by Christians throws upon its 
passages, says that he does not find those points clearly set forth in 
the Bible, even supposing that he finos some isolated passages or 
expressions in the book difficult for him to reconcile with thd- general 
tenor of it. When, however, the tenor is apprehended, such passaMS 
or expressions will only be so many caa^s o^ ^\^cviSXr3 \ ^g^ ^ 
diWculties are to binder us in our -way, y?e sViaM xiB^ei: ^'a^ ^"sx, ^ ^g^^ 
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ihe only sure and infallible guide, namely God's revelation, 
you are not driving yourselves and our dear countrymen into 

pose, either in religion or science. But for the fulU understanding 
of these points, as well as all other points necessary for a Christian 
pian either for belief or practice, a clue is given, and light is thrown 

. Joiy the teaching of Catholic antiquity as set forth in the writings of 

' tne holy Fathers, and in the Canons of the General Councils, and 
more especially expressed in the creeds of the Universal Church, through 
the guidance of the Holy Spirit, whose word the Bible is and who 
aLso resides in the Church ; aud by the help of this clue, and this light, 
thie words of the Bible become still clearer. The opinion of our own 
Ohurch, that is, the Church of England, is clear on this point, viz., that 
-we should take the expositions of the ancient Catholic Fathers as 
our guide in unfolding the sense of Holy Scriptnare on all points of 
belief aud practice. For she has declared her mind in her canon of 157 1 , 
■thus : " The clergy shall be careful never to teach anything from the 
pulpit, to be religiously held and believed by the people, but what is 
agreeable to the doctrine of the Old or New Testament, and collected 

i out of that same doctrine by the Catholic •FatheA, and ancient 
Sishops." And this canon was enacted by the same convocation which 
enforced subscription to our articles. (See Dr. Wordsworth's Theophi- 
lu? Anglicanus, part II., Chap. Y. See Mso the Preface to Dr. Pusey's 

■' Tmnslation of St. Augustine's Confessions.) I will also quote a pas- 

I sage of Bishop Pearson quoted by Professor Blunt in his Duties of the 
Parish Priest in the 3rd Lecture ; and this will serve for a specimen 
of the opinions of our great divines on this subje6t. " Ye who are 
\ devoting your labours," says Bishop Pearson, " to the Divine study of 

[ Theology ; who are growing pale over the sacred Scriptures above all ; 
who either already fill the venerable office of the priesthood, or aspire 
to doing BO ; who are about to undertake the tremendous care of souls ; 
— rid yourselves of that itch of the*present times ; flee from that love 
of novelty which besets us ; seek after that which was from the be- 
ginifing; take counsel at the fountain-head, have recourse to antiquity ; 
return to the reverend Fathers; have respect to the primitive church; 
that is (to use the words of the prophet, from whom I have taken my 
text,) *ask for the old paths.' " (Concio I. 2, p. 6.) 

Thus then, to a Catholic Churchman, there is no difficulty what- 
ever in this matter. But, I fear, such an answer to the Brahmos may 
involve much dispute; and therefore T content myself, for the present, 
with the following answer. Do not by far, immensely far, the greater 
number of Christians, including the Roman and the Greek Churches, 
the Church of England, the Church of Agperica, the Presbyterians, 
the Independents, the Methodists, the Baptists, the Society of Friends, 

- the follower* of Luther, and Calvin, and many other Christian bodies, 
do not, I say, aU these agree to a great exteut, on these points 
in file Bible, namely the attributes of God, the Holy Trinity, 
the Divinity of Christ, the Atonement, the doctrine of Original sin, 
the Eternity of punishment, &c., and also, at least to a great extent 
on the moral duties of man, and many other subjects? What are the 
Unitarians as compared with these ? A rfiere drop in the ocean. Can 
you thei# seriously bring their case to prove that the Bible is altogether 
obscure and unintelligible on these points ? On the contrary, does not 
the unauimity of so many difFereut bodies o^ ^\vA"s,\Kvi\v'$. ^a^'v^ws.^^ 
prove that they are not so obscure ? 1 do xiot ^'sl^^^%'& wv"S <^^^^«^^^^^ 
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that liij;litlesSj trackless, boundless and restless wilderness of 
ieli<j'ious eiTors in which our fbrerathere, yea, the whole world 
■ have ever beey wearyin*^ themselves, thoui^^h God is standing 
at your ri^'ht hand with the glorious lig-ht of His revelation to 
show you the sure way to the laud of i^est ? Do you not per- 
ceive from these considerations that we must have something 
which may put a limit to the exercise of our reason, to which 
our reason may confidently submit, willing*, if need be, to sa- 
crifice its most darling- and cherished fancies, and yet feeling' 
no misgiving, because sure that it is a most trust woilhy guide, 
and that, before it, its own very light is but darkness ? and what 

as to the obligation under which Christians of the present day are to 
the expositions of Catiholic Antiquity ; but this is clear, that the mean- 
ing which is put hif all these bodies of Christians on the passages oF 
the Bible as i«egards the above-enumerated points, must be perfectly 
clear and satisf^j<;tory yi the eyes of all these Christian bodies ; had iff 
not been so, they would not have been so strict and unanimous in their 
adherence to it, many of whom, as is well known, do not pay muclk 
deference to Catholic Antiquity, nay even set it at naught. To th^ 
Bi'ahmos, then, I would say that you cannot but acknowledge thaU 
these points at least are clearly taught in the Bible ; be then ready to 
Ijelieve them at least as revealed by God, and that will be a test of youi" 
seriousness. And as to those points (and many of them are, it must 
he confessed, very important points) about which these Christian 
bodies differ among themselves, if you seriously say you cainiot decide 
lor yourselves I would say, set them aside for the present as doubtful 
and obscure. 

We have no claim upon God tha^He should tell us everything that 
we want to know. It is our duty to accept what He has- revealed. 
Why, even we ourselves, though we do not go to the same extent jnrith 
you in our notions about the obscurity of the Bible, still confess that 
thei'e are portions in the Bible which cannot be clearly understood. 
Is it therefore reasonable that we should throw away the whole Bible? 
1 would say then, if you are willing to accept so much in the Bible as 
is clear to you, that will be a proof of your sincerity. And indeed the 
above-mentioned points are all that one in your present state of mind 
can care for, or can think to be of importance ; and if you arc willing to 
bolicxe the Bible, as far as you understand it, as a supernatural revelation 
of Crod and an infallible guide, ever willing to be learners of His wiU, 
humble like a little child, liot trusting too much to and making much 
of your reason, I hope, though that is nothing to you at present, 
p God will reveal to you whatever more may be necess^iy for you to 
know. « 

I cannot, however, finish this note without asking you, Brahmos, one 
question. Is it not true, as I have always supposed, (pardon me if I am, 
mistaken,) that you feel dissatisfied with Christianity on this very. 
account that it teaches th^e doctrines, namely, that of the Holy 
Trinity, the Divinity of Christ, the Atonement, Original sin, the.' 
Kternity of punishment ? If so, then you must yourselves see clearly 
ihut these doctrines are taught by Christianity. How is it then 
thai, some of you bring the case of t\ie\3mVAV\«ttv^\iO ^c>^ ^OcL-aXiVJc^^ 
J^Jblc is not clear on those doctriues? : 
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can such a sometliinjO^ be, except God's supernatural revelation ? 
But without it, be you sure that, toil as mucl^ as we may, 
we shall never, never to eternity, fare better than ouv 
fathers. 

Let nae put the same thin^ before you in another way still. 
You say that Christianity cannot be the purest and most per- 
fect religion, for it has some faults. I say that what you call 
faults, do not appear to us as faults at all. You say, " Nay they 
are faults.'^ Now it is clear, of course, that in this disag-reement, 
either we or you must be mistaken, but we cannot come to 
an agreement as to which of the two is iij the wrong*. Lot 
us therefore seek for a common ground, and see whether we 
cannot come thereby to a decision. Moreove/* the discussion 
about those points in Christianity about which we disagree is, 
you will allow, a battle of si)eculations, and ,as speculations are 
less trustworthy and less safe for our poor and fallible reason, 
I should like us to come to fads, with which our reason can 
deal with greater confidence and safety, and where, I hope, at 
the same time, we shall find common ground. These facts are 
the effects of Christianity. You know how mighty and glorious 
the effects of Christianity are, — some of you, at least, I would 
fain hope, who have had opportunities of observing with an 
unenvioiLs eye the effects of Christianity and are of a gener- 
ous and charitable disposition. I can myself bear witness 
in this matter. I told you that when I was a Hindoo I was 
not indifferent towards religion, but was rather very fond of 
it. ^ut^ not^vithstanding, I must tell you, I was a voluntary 
slave to the vilest passions, and was subject to pnde, vanity and 
many such things. And now, if I am at all worthy of the 
name of a Christian, (God knows !) I am the least and lowest 
of them all who deserve that most blessed name. And yet 
even I can bear witness to you that Christianity has done 
wonders of good to my soul. And perhaj^s a witness from 
such an one as I am, is (calculated to exhibit the good efleets 
of Christianity the more powerfully. You know, some of 
you at least Kiust know, those most sweet words of the Lord 
Jesu^ how he said, " I am not cd^e to call the righteous, but 
sinners to repontance.^^ And it is the glory of Christianity that 
it not only makes those better who arc already tolerably good 
in raan^s estimation, bfit it turns the vilest of men, if they 
hinder it not from doing its work, into the holiest of saints. 
\ou will iind abundant instances of this, if you Avill take the 
trouble to read Christian biographies. 

As the Lord Jesus is the wisest, i\ie mv^Vke'^V, ^3cv\\ *^^ \<^si^^^ 
''onijKissioimte Pliysician of su\-s\ck sovA^, ^^'\^ CAYX\sb\\'iN\\vV>^ "^^ 
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most potent medicine in His hands. And how wonderfully is it 
adapted to th« varied characters and dispositions of all classes 
of men ! 

You may have heard that many are most powerfully drawn 
towards God and virtue by the indescribably amazing* love of 
God set forth in Christianity,, in His so loving the world as to 
g^ive His Only Begotten Son, that He, though the possessor of 
everlasting bliss (dnandarupa) , and the King of kings, yet should 
become man for the sake of man. His most rebellious creattftre, 
and in His unbounded compassion be a sufferer for him, a 
sufferer of soitow* and of unspeakable pain ; — remember we 
have left off for th^ present judging abstractedly the goodness 
or badness, credSbleness or incredibleness, of the Christian doc- 
trines themselves. These worthy souls, made worthy by His 
grace of course, bdieving fully, however incredible it may be 
in the eyes of others, in this amazingly condescending love of 
the Most High, are filled with, enraptured, and captivated by it 
in a way, which it must be impossible, of course, for others to 
understand. 

Others, again, may be so powerfully affected by the • awful J 
heinousness of sin, as manifested in the Bible in a variety' of J 
ways, as to be led to hate it and to repent of it. .1 

Others, again, are drawn. by the rich consolation and com- 1 
fort, and the full satisfaction to the inmost cravings of some \ 
worthy souls, which Christianity ministers. 1 

But I wish to tell you, and if it be for my dishonour it will \ 

so much the more be for the honour of my God and His religion, 

that it was none of these things that moved effectually my 

gross, base, and sceptical heart, to leave the path of error, and to 

embrace the truth. I admired and liked the excellent teaching of 

Christianity, of course, when I was enlightened by God^s mercy, 

and might have followed it, if that would have cost me nothing. 

But I had to make a terrible sacrifice in cutting myself off 

from the dearest relations and in exposing myself to reproach, 

- and to charges and suspicions of being turned all at once from 

a respectable and sensible man (as I appeared in l^e eye of man) 

into a most vile wretch and a fool. In order to enable me te^make 

such a sacrifice, I say, it was none of those things which had. 

the least power to affect me. What then was it ? It was the 

doctrine of everlasting punishment, which shook my soul from 

the very bottom, and forced me to come away, at^any cost, 

iroirx the path of error, and resolve in my mind to strive with 

ul I my might to leave off sin and ibWow Vxolm^s.^ a.\vd virtue. 

T/ijs very doctrine, I say, which you object \a, 21^^ n^oxjX^ \ 

isJi away from religion, has proved for me Vke 0TiV>j ^o\x\Ci 
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life. See yoa iiot^ then, my friends, how the ^' foolishness of 
God is wiser than men?^^* 

Once when I was conversing* with a wise mafi about Chris-. 

, -;(tianity, he s«iid he could not bring himself to believe such state- 

: ments in Christianity, as that God gave His Son, and the like. 
** They appear,^^ he said, " childish to me.^^ I said to him. There 
is notihing new in what you say -, for an old teacher of our 

' ft*eligion told us long ago that he ])reached ^^ Christ crucified, 
v^ho, to the Jews is a stumbling block, and to the Greeks, 

jfholishness,'* But observe, I said to him, that this foolishness 
has been doing such wonders in the world, as the wisest of men 
And the greatest philosophers could not do. This being so, I 
«aid^ is it not reasonable to suppose that \^hat appears to you 
as foolishness, must, in reality be the greatest wisdom ; and 
there must be some defect in our own und[prstan^ing, if it ap- 
pear to us as foolishness. And it aj^pears to me, my friends, 
that this defect is the fatal effect of the over-refined, imbeliev- 
ing, and false notions as to what is rational and credil^le with 
respect to God and His dealings, in which men are brought 
up in this sceptical* age, an age self-confident, boastful, swift 
to speak, and slow to hear,t full of frivolity, and an irreverent 
and profane handler of holy things, and yet withal a very 
shallow and inconsistent reasoner. 

But why should any, may I ask, be offended at this act of God^s 
love, in giving His Only Begotten Son for the salvation of us, 
poor, miserable sinners ? Is it because it appears so amazing, so 
inconceivable, so incredible? But, is not the very jiature of God, 
and are not all His attributes so ? Shall we believe only so 
much about Him as our poor and blind understanding can 
comprehend ? Have you ever meditated* on some instances of 
His power and knowledge as exhibited in the world, did they 
not appear to you most inconceivable and incredible ? And is 
it not still more likely that His love also should be such ? And 
if some traces of such ^ower and knowledge of God are to be 
found in His creation, what wonder if a most amazing instance 
of His lovo should be revealed in His word, which neither His 
cr^tion nor Brahmoism anywhere reveal ? Why should not this 
desideratum then be supplied by His revelation, seeing, especially, 
that this falls within the peculiar province of Revelation ? 

Some, however, it seems, take offence at this act of God's love, 
saying that this our globe is so very insignificant among the 
countless multitudes of worlds above, below, and touad ahcivvt 

* Ist Ep. of St Paul to the Corintloiawa, 0\iA., n^^^s*^*^^- ^ 

t The reverse of what the Apostle 3am^«. V>^^Vvi* v^s. '^Q '^'^^ ^^^^^ 
" swift to bear, slow to speak." CVi. 1., Nexae V;> . 
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us, flial rompanJ with tlioni it api>oar.« as if it were notbing. 
flow is it crt'diMe tlion, tln*v snv, f luit (lod should take so 
nnicli nntice^l' if, as to com** <lown u]><»n it ami }>ecoine one of 
its inliahitants and (?\vii sullcr and die for it? But nothing 
can he moro sliallow than surli an objoetion. In the Krst place) 
wc know nntliini^ ahont tliosc <*ountlcss worlds Ije^rond thrir 
mero existence, and therclore it is vain for us to 8i>cculute about 
t hem. Some, as i)erhaps you know^undeivtand the parable^ spoken 
hy our Lonl, ahout the lost shecj) as havinii^ reference to thecal^ 
of this and the other c<»untless worlds, that the Great Shepheri 
of His shee[) finding this one sheej) that is, our tflobe, among 
the other ninety an'd nine, to have «ifone astray and become lost, 
4'anie in His honndlrss cr)m])assion and most eondesoending pity, 
to jscek and tosa^c it. And who can say that it may not Ic 
so? Hut the trutli is, that to God the ji^reatcst and the least are 
the same. A seraj)l/may he immensely g-reatcr than man^ and 
the a<»:;^re<4ate of the countless «^lohes immensely greater tkan 
this our ^lohe, l)ut both, a man and this earth, as well as a 
seraj)h and the whole host of other globes, are equally insig^nifi- 
cant before His Jntinity. If any think tliat this earth of ours, yea, 
evtjn one man on tliis earth is unworthy of such cx^ndescencling 
notice from (jod because of their littleness, O how miserably 
mistaken he would be, if he should think the whole host of 
worlds, yea, multiplied millions of millions of times, to be wor- 
thy of such a notice, because of their <j^reatness. Nay tbese 
la1t<*r are as insit>;nificant lx,'fore llim as the former, and He, 
in His Fatherly love, is lovijig* to all, to the greatest as well* as 
to the smallest, to all as well as to each. And who can put any 
bounds to His love and say that thus and thus far only He can 
love ? Is God like maa ? Nay, even as He is infinite luid ineom- 
pn^hensible, so is His love; only it must be in agreement with His 
i nfui it c Justice as wtII as Holiness; for it is impossible that 
one attribute of (iod should be hostile to His other attributes, 
and thus (jod should be at variance wi\h himself. But what 
is that manner in whiclf God may exercise His infinite love 
without contradicting His inilnite Justice, and ^ where aiid 
when will He manifest His love, and where and when His 
Justice? These (questions we presume not to settle by our 
r(»ason. We say, God only knows His ways, and we can 
only know them when He reveals them to us. liemember then 
that w^e establish these points only by Rt'velation and not by our 
n^ason ; \vv only bring f)ur reason to show that, they 'arc not 
incrr(li))Jf», nay, (>ven that they caw \>e deCewvWd U\f wiwstnx,^ and ; 
sJiown io he worthy of God; imd \eV \\\\^ W V<>y ^W V^^-^^xxV vik 
'*Uf<Wf^' io ;i// your further (^uost\oA\s oxv tW ^\3^>\vie\.. 
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Tlie same answer wliicli I have just been trying to give to 
the objection ag'ainst this great act of God^s love, I wish to 
give to the other objections also which, I imaginfi, some of you 
at least raise against many smaller instances of God^s dealings 
of condescending love with His servants as stated in the Hol}'^ 
Bible, such as the narratives in the Old Testament of God^s ap- 
pearing to Abraham in a human form, as many understand it, 
and even eating food in his house, and such like. 

And here I wish, first, to remind you of what I said before 
tliat, when I was a Hindoo, I- was one of a thorough old-fashioned 
school, and a believer in the old orthodox form of Hindooism. I 
believed, of course, all the stories of the Puranas, as did all our 
g*reat Philosophers and Sages, like Sankarat^harya, and others, 
for centuries. Of English I knew almost nothing before my 
conversion_, and so my mind was not vitiated by that over-refined 
rationalistic teaching with which modern E^iglish education is 
more or less tinged. I am, alas ! alas ! sceptical enough, but I 
am so in other ways, and by my temperament. If therefore 
I rejected Hindooism, it was on other grounds, and not because 
it contains such statements as that God became incarnate, or 
that, being incarnate. He dealt familiarly and in the manner 
of men with His devoted servants, His ananya-hhahtas ; as 
Krishna is said to have dealt with Arjuna and with hundreds 
of others. Yet these are the things which, I know, are made 
by many students of English in these days a matter of ridicule. 
I'or my pai^t I did not see any thing objectionable in them 
then, nor can I see anything up to this day. And my friends ; 
you who are fond of applying to God tender epithets such as 
Father and Mother, can you take oflfence if, in His infinite and 
incomprehensible love. He dealt with His children, who though 
often erring yet sincerely loved Him, as a father or a mother 
or a friend ? Oh ! my friends, let not modern rationalistic educa- 
tion exert such evil influence on our dispositions. Foreigners, I 
fiiipj^ose, say of us the natives of India, that we are a people of a 
peculiarly religious disposition, much givSn to bhakti, and you of 
Bengal are, it is said, much more so. Well, if it be so, blessed 
be the name of God. Let us all try that we be not de23rived 
of this gift. I would say this to you as well as to all my dear 
countrymen. As regards, then, those statements in the Hindoo . 
Books, such as the Bhagavata and others, where they speak of God 
having become incarnate and of His dealing in condescending 
familiarity with His servants; I say that I am not only not 
offended at them, but am even charmed by them. 

J wish however to observe one t\\\ivg •^^o\v\l^[)a<i^^^^^*^«^^^>C!J'^ 
you to mark it well. See^vhat a wo\\A.eYWV\^ooV\X\vi>^^^'^*^^" 
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while coiitainiiii*; t»vorv lliin*; that is really beautiful and affecting 
aiid caK^ulatctl to inHain>' and increase the spirit of devotion and 
love towards Wod that i:, to be found in other religious books^ii 
is at the same time Ih^*^ from all the admixture of folly and im<i 
purity which detilcs the latter. Do the authors of devotioDil 
works and the followei's of devotion (hhakti) among the Hindooi 
spiritualize the lilt by story of Krishna's S]K>rt]Di^ with tk 
younif (jopis to sij^nity the intense love and attachment be- 
tween (j<m1 and His devout servant ; and do they teach that i 
devotee ou«i^ht to think of himself as His spouse and of Him^ 
a loving husband^ and do they think that such a practice iscil- 
eulated to exeite devotion and love? Is not this affecting^ ret 
tion between (lod »nd His servajits ag-aiu and again set forth ia 
the Bible ? But.,'^look, it is without the defilement of that filthy 
foundation on which it is built in the Hindoo books. For, 
however the rfevoteeV may spiritualize the deeds of EjrishiU) 
it is certain that the Bliati^avata sj)eaks of really lustful spori- 
inj^s of Krishna with the Gopis. Observe also that even 
these devotees, at least most of them, and such as follow the 
orthodox Hindoo faith, while they spiritualize those stories^ yit 
do not at the same time deny their hteral sense, for it * 
too plain for any sensible man to deny it; and their answer 
all objections to it is, that mig-hty beings cannot be defiled 
any act, as is said in Bhiigavata and Tulsidas^s IMm^yaaa, ai 
is on the tongue of every Hindoo. 

Again ; I said before of Bhishma, one of the greatest devotees 
of Krishna, that he prevailed over Krishna in makiug* him break 
his vow of not taking up arms ; and I told you that niany*mea 
of devout minds among the Hindoos burst into tears on hearing 
such stories. And truly it would be very touching to you, if you 
would meditate upon every part of it with the belief of a Hindoo. 
Now are there not in the Bible the most soul-inflaming and 
encouraging instances of God^s being prevailed upon, yea, wiA 
as it were helpless, by the loving and persevering prayers of Hii 
servants? But, look again, it is free from the folly of ascribing 
to God such an act as that of breaking a deliberately-maik 
vow, and that through the useless and senseless obstinacy of J 
man. For it appears to me that in this respect the stor^ td) 
in Mahabhdrata is neither becoming to God nor to the devote^ 
For why should Bhishma here persist that Krishna shonU 
break his vow ? However, these faults never enter into thfl 
minds of the Hindoos, and when they take notice of ^ the 
moral only of the story, it becomes to them very affecting^. 
Again is there sometihing iov\c\nw^ m \;\\viV ^^\>a^ 
of Bbrigii's g'oing and kickiiAg t\\e \>t^v3Ls\, o^ ^v^tsnl^ 
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of Yishnu^s not getting at all angry, but rather showing 
great respect towards the Rishi, and even feeling sorry 
for the hurt which his tender foot might ha*ve received ? 
Now though it is truly a matter of great regret that I should 
have to adduce the holy and Divine acts of the Lord Jesus to 
show their similarity to these absurd fables of the Puranas, still 
I must do so, and ask you, if some of the acts of the Lord Jesus 
are not infinitely more affecting than these, such as His praying 
on the cross for those very men who nailed Him there, and His 
washing His disciples^ feet, and such like ? And yet, see again 
bow sublime and solemn they are, entirely free from those mon- 
strous absurdities in which the Hindoo story is involved. 

Time would fail me, if I were to search out all ^ch excellencies 
and peculiarities in the Holy Bible. If you will think about it, 
you will see what a rich variety of provision, the Bjble contains 
for holy meditations, in order to produce and nourish in us 
devotion, and inflame our love to God, and move us to holi- 
ness and virtue. Can any such food for our spirit be found 
in the dry and uncertain (because only built on our fallible and 
unreliable reason) dogmas of natural rehgion ? Do not our sick 
and feeble and darkened souls want much medicine, and a 
variety of such nourishing food as the Bible is loaded with ? 
Oh ! despise it not ; reject it not. Though some think it foolish- 
ness, yet do you consider it your most precious wisdom, for so in- 
deed it is, and you cannot do without it. Let its practical goodness 
overcome our speculative difficulties. Depend upon it, our souls 
can n© more feed upon, and be nourished by, their own self- 
evolved thoughts, (for such Brahmoism is,) than the body can 
feed upon itself. God must send food for our bodies as well as 
for our souls from without. And He has sent it ; blessed be 
His name ! thankfully receive it. ' 

But to come back to our subject; if you will consider the 
matter, my friends, in an humble and unsceptical spirit, it will 
appear to you that all the harratives as wgll as all the doctrines 
of the Bible, from the beginning to the end, are full of lessons on 
)iety, repentagce, righteousness, humility, &c. They are most 
mineutly calculated to inspire men with the most exalted 
kas of God's power, greatness, holiness, His hatred towards sin, 
^His long-suffering, mercy, faithfulness, and love. They are 
calculated to manifest the heinousness of sin, and the ffreat 
[.Wickedness, rebelHousness, corruption, weakness, and utter help- 
lessness of »man, and therefore calculated to inspire him with 
l^iumihty, and self-abhorrence, to teach, and to iclont^ \\vKv\jCi >,>jn::^^ 
1^ whole trust in God, to dread and \io \oNei ^\\xv, ""^^^ -^^x^ 
micukicd to make man mourn most \>\\A.eA^^ omcvX^a^^^vcl^^ «^ 
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by wliicli he has caused bis very Loixl and God to suffer, at 
yet they an? ealculated to eneourage, cheer, and eomtbrt hill 
with tlie jussuraiiee of the unchan<2feable love of bis Godtoi 
him, as well an witli the liope of everlasting lite, not to be proei 
by his own ri<^hleoiisness, wroiif^hi by his own stren^h (for tl 
it were miserable for him), l)ut procured by the Righteousness i 
his Saviour who has jmrchased Salvation for liim^ by His Kfej 
Death, and Resurrection j and not only so, but who, when 
man surrenders himself to Him, works His own Rig^ht-eoi 
in liim, by His indwelling in him, and by the almighty power! 
of His grace, (tor, it must be remembered, Christianity doe§| 
not teach a faith which does not l>ring forth the fruits of right^l 
ousness through tfie working of God^s grace. Such a faith, 
Christian Serij)tures call a dead faith, which will save me: 
A<*cording to. the teaching of the Bible, he who is not sane 
and made a now creature, bringing forth the fruits of righteo 
ness well j)leasing to God, ^^ walking, not after the flesb, h 
after the spirit,^^ ^^ being made free from the law of sin 
death )" he who is not such, I say, must not deceive 
by thinking that he is justified by faith.) And you must 
observed how the Bible, unhke all other religious books, 
very careful to retain the narration of such facts only as 
thus useiul for instruction, and leaves out all narrations 
useless facts, or refers the reader to other books for such info 
ation. It does so over and over again in the books of Kio; 
for instance. 

Whoever will examine the history of Israel, beginning' iro 
the call of Abraham, tlie father of the faithful, to the end 
the canon of the Old Testament, will perceive the in$tructioi 
on all those points above enumerated, clearly set forth in t; 
for tlie advantage of all future generations who, by joining 
Chistiiin Church, would become the true and spiritual Israel 
God. And you know that such has been the belief of 
(Christian Church, thct the Old Testament is full of types; s( 
prophetically foreshadowing the events and characteristics 
longing to Christ and His Chm*ch, and others ' serving for 
perpetual instruction of God's people. Now although ^n 
not at present prepared to accept all those things in the 
Testament as types which the Church has been accustomed 
point out ; yet you cannot fail to see that such events, at least>i{ 
tlie call of Abraham, the trial of his faith and patience, 
promise of a pleasant land to Him and His seed as a reward i 
his faith ; the bondage of Isxa^X m ^^^V^ \ ^^x-^ 
deliverance from it ; their wawdexYW^s ^ov ^o\\^y ^^tix% Sdql.! 
Udernefifij and their murmuxmg^ ^i^ '^^^ *a\^^ w^wX. ol 
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V 

fteir coming to the promised land^ and their * 
Against God, and consequent sufferings j such . 
/ou cannot fail to see to be replete with lypica^ 
-But here I wish you to observe one thing which v 
fends to show tliat the Bible must l)e the word of the Si». 
}^\lo is the God of Providence. For observe that whilb 
^^ in itself very singular and wonderful that, of all the religK 
l>ooks in the world, the Bible alone should have from the begin- 
ing to the end such a wise and instructive arrangement of 
arratives, it seems still more wonderful that there should be a 
^^cries of real facts so wisely and designedly arranged, upon 
^^^hich those narratives should have been founded ; — facts 
^liioreover, which seem all desujned to prepare? a jpeople to receive 
^he perfect light which, in the fulness of time, Christ was to 
"loring into the world. Now even if a man^^were ^o indulge in 
~€lie fancy that some clever man might have invented a series of 
such wisely arranged and instructive fictions, (though such a 
fancy would be utterly untenable, for universal experience shows 
that such has never been the way of the writers of other reli- 
g-ious books), still it is clear that none but the God of Provi- 
dence alone can bring the fads corresponding thereto to 
pasB. There is no room for the hand of an impostor here. 
And however incredulous you may be about the miraculous 
facts of the Bible, you cannot but acknowledge that the very 
style of the Bible, and the air of truth in it, powerfully strike 
us that the general line of its history at least must be true. 
This has been acknowledged by the most sceptical writers of 
.Europe. 

Since, then, there appears a special design of Providence in 
the actual history of Israel, both in preparing them to receive 
the perfect revelation of Christianity, and in making their his- 
tory typically instructive to all the future ages of the Church; and 
since there seems such a unity of design in the actual course of 
IsraeFs history and its mode of narrati^i in the Bible \ are we 
not strongly urged to the conclusion that both must have had 
one and the^same author, and that Author God ? I do not know 
whe4Jier I ought to say that this argument, taken by itself, fully 
and indisputably proves the divine origin of the Old Testament, 
but it may become very powerful when joined to the many mighty 
evidences, external, and internal, which Christianity has. 

Now 1 think that some are offended at the many passages in 
the Old Testament, in which God appears to deal with the Is- 
raelites like a human king, a hiira.au fv\.t\iftt,ov a» vw&s?>t<i\: q.C ^ 
household. But to me heieiu ap\>^aY^ Wife Nfe\^ \i^^«\2^ ^\ '^'^ 
Bible, liecohect first of a\\, tWt Vt Wfe >novA.^V«vn^ ^^ V^^^Nt^^^^^x 
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we can in any measure comprehend, (and we can have no deal- 
ings whatever with one of whom we can form no idea at all,) 
whom we can love or fear or trust, we cannot escape altogetW. 
what is called anthropomorphism, though this anthropomof* 
phism will be grosser or more refined, according to the modt. 
and intellectual state of different men. Now you know tl 
the Israelites were, especially in the beginning of their history, 
like children in their ideas of God, and God accordingly con- 
descends to deal with them as children. But let us not be 
puffed up by our better and more spiritual ideas of God ; fa 
be sure that even they fall infinitely short of the true nature oi 
God. And were He to deal with us to-day in a manner agree- 
able to our bettai" and more spiritual ideas of Him, even tlus 
dealing would appear, 1 will not say in the eyes of God Him- 
self, but eveuvin thee eyes of some higher orders of being's, say of 
angels, far more childish, as the objectors would say, than His 
dealings with the Israelites appear to us. Do not therefore, I pray 
you, find fault with the anthropomorphism of the Bible, for an- 
thropomorphism, I saidj we cannot altogether escape. Yon 
ought rather to acknowledge that the boldest instances d 
anthropomoi'phism of the Bible display the greatest beauty anc 
excellence, and an exhibition of the most condescending love 
God ; that by them the tenderest sympathies of our nature are 
touched to the very quick, are excited, and inflamed, and we aie 
most povverfull}^ moved to fear, to dread, to repent, to love, to 
trust, and to hope. And as, when we affectionately call ^God 
our Father, our Mother, &c., we exclude all human ideas, and 
ascribe to God only so much of the notions conveyed by those 
expressions as we consider becoming to His nature, (though, 
still, be it remembered, according to our very inadequate and 
faulty conceptions of Him,) so must we also do in respect of all 
those instances of anthropomorphism recorded in the Scriptures. 
Is it not then very marvellous, my friends, (how do you ac- 
count for it ?) that, wl^le all other religious books in the world 
are full of useless stories, the Bible should be the only book soj 
wisely arranged, however incredible its contents mSy appear to 
you ? Has this book been written by some most skilful wfiter d 
fictions, or by some learned man of the eighteenth or nineteenth 
century ?'^ No, it was not written by one man at all, but by 
several men, and those of different ages, without consulting 
with each other ; and therefore it is so much the more marvellous. 

* But observe that it will not be ?a\T to coytv^^t^ \i\ie, ^^^^ ^\^ <Jl^ ■ 
works of skilful modern novelists-, it o\ig\vt x8bt\ieTto\i^c,oTx^^^Kc^^-^iei!a^ 
the religious writings of old times, bidicVv as t\\^T\xTk\\^^o1>i}sife"BAsC 
'>r tfbe Hadises of the Musalmans. 
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^^lence is it that one desig-n seems to run tLroii<^h all the 
l^c>Dks of it ? Why should that not happen to th^ books of the 
'^iT)le which has befallen all the other religious books in the 
*^^orld ? Is all this the result of a fortunate accident ? or is 
^tiere some one Designer, wiser than the wisest in the world, who, 
Present in all times, inspired the different writers of the Bible 
^A^'ith a supernatural wisdom and with one design? This ac- 
count certainly seems more reasonable than any other. 

• But now, speaking about the effects of Christianity ; it must 

V>e confessed that many men, though professing and believing 

ixi Christianity, do, by their o\ati faults, such as want of care, 

^strictness, &c., often obstruct its influence frorti exerting itself 

So fully as it is capable of doing. But you will not, I suppose, 

Cioiisider that as any ftiult in Christianity. Religion is a moral 

:»Temedy, and therefore it must be impossible;, from the nature of 

the case, that such a remedy could operate without the co- 

^::>peration of the subject. However, all have not been so bad as, 

aalas ! most of us are. If you read Church history, you will see 

>vhat wonders Christianity has wroughtin the lives of thousands 

-^ind. tens of thousands of holy men, martyrs, confessors, and holy 

xnonks ; though you must not be surprised, if you see marks of 

lnuman infirmity even in some of these. 

Consider then, the operation of Christianity in those men 
who are most careful not to hinder it, but >vith all their might 
strive to co-operate with it; and also consider how much more 
it is^ capable of operating than it actually does operate in those 
also who, alas, frofti want of more care, watchfulness, strictness, 
•and mortification, do not so fully co-operate with it ; consider 
all this, and tell me whether you can imagine anything more 
desirable to be effected in man than Christianity does effect, 
(as far as it is possible for a moral remedy to effect,) and 
is capable of effecting, if not prevented by the carelessness 
of man ? Lay aside for the present your objections against what 
is contained in the Bible, and only think of what is effected by 
the Bible in man ; and then tell me, is there anything wanting 
in the notions which Christianity imparts to men, of God's 
holiiwss, greatness, mercy, and love, &c. ; and anything wanting 
in the graces which it imparts, the spirit of devotion and love 
to (Tod, the most heroic faith in Him, a faith which the world 
never saw, the greatest philosophers had never known, a faith 
unshake^i in the midst of the most inconceivably cruel tortures ; 
a philanthrophy also unknown to the world, at least in practice, 
a philanthrophy towards, one's vevy ewercvv^^ -, \"$> \Wt<$^ ^a^^N^^vw^ 
wanting, I say, in these and mauy oWi^x \wq>>$X. ^'^^x^vx^ •»^^^ 
lovely graces which Christianity u\?vx€.e^ mVv^ 'CVi'^ ?.^^\^^v^5t. ^"v >Ns 
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wiirthy recipients ? Do you tliiuk, does your heart really tell 
you, that your^ Brahmoism can do any thing* more in man than 
Christianity does or is ca|)al)le of doin^, when man does not 
liijider it ? and this eojidition l^-ahnioism also would require. 
And were I even to allow, wliich I by no means do, that 
Brahmoism does produce elFects like those of Christianity, yet 
even this would only go to prove the divine origin of Chris- 
tianity and not of Brahmoism, for Brahmoism itself* comes, as 
I have been trying to shew, from Christianity. • 

Such is Christianity. It is the salt, the light, the life of the 
world. But you say there are many faulty doctrines and state- 
ments in Christiajiiity : for so, you say, they appear to your reason, 
and I said they Co hot api)ear so to me. Leaving, therefore, this 
battle of speculation, I come to uncpiestionable facts, and answer 
•you that '' a c«rrupt«^tree cannot bring forth good fruits.'"* 

My answer to you, then, is like that of one professor of the 
science of botany to another professor of the same science. Suppose 
two such professors come to examine a certain tree. One says, 
I judge from certain marks in the branches, leaves, bark, &(?., 
of this tree, that it must be a very bad tree. The other con- 
tends that none of these marks indicate any such thing-, but, on 
the contrary, these marks indicate something very wonderfiil in 
the tree. They bring to bear all their reasoning on the subject, 
but neither can convince the other. At last the advocate of the 
goodness of the tree brings actual instances of men, not of one 
or two, but of thousands and tens of thousands, of different ages, 
races and countries, who have eaten the fruits of the tree, 
(but who of course have not carelessly eaten anything to coun-* 
teract its good effects,) and shows how wonderfully beneficient, 
refreshing, and nourishing have been the effects of its fruits. 
Do you not think that that would be the most sure refutation of 
all the speculations of the other philoso})her ? Would it not prove 
at once that he was wrong in his theoijies about the marks of 
that tree, however plaucible some of them might have been? 
Thus ought you also to conclude in this controversy about reli- 
gion. Christianity has proved itself a glorious tree df life, giving 
life and light to the dead and dark world. It gives to mc«» all, 
at least it is capable of giving all, that they can possibly desire. 
This unquestionable fact you ought to take as a proof that this 
tree is planted supernaturally by God ; for, as has been repeat- 
edly said, man has never been able to [)lant it. There y^ou ought 
to have rested. What have you to do with the unfathomable 
mysteries or certain mysterious dea\m^^ o^ ^o^'t \H. >3^ Ns>!i 
observe J or observe so as not to igxvove aw^ W^^\3,l^\x>«^^^ 
iiny things in God's providence vevy ^\m\\vyx \.<> VV^^'i -«\adi 
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you object to^ and make much of, in the Scriptures. And 
therefore many of our answers to your objections are very 
wmple, that is^ just to point out to you what GU)d is actually 
doing before your eyes. 

Do not trifle^ I pray you, with this most awful subject. You 
"know, when a thing" has reached the highest stage of improve- 
ment of which it is capable, he that tries to improve it further 
will only spoil it. Religion, it appears from the facts, has 
reached that stage in Christianity ; I pray you, interfere no 
more with it. Ought it to be necessary for men of good sense to 
go through a fatal experiment of a thing full of risk, before 
they can become aware of its real nature, and can they not judge 
of this beforehand ? Beware, my friends, thaiJyou do not, by 
driving yourselves and other men away from The only sure and 
safe remedy for the spiritual woes of men, which happily is now 
ofiered to us, open afresh the doors of urfcertai«ity, scepticism 
and error of every description. 

By these considerations I have tried to give a general answer 
to the objections which you urge against certain points of Chris- 
tianity. I cannot indeed tell how it may be with you ; but to 
myself who am an ignorant man, and have no confidence in my 
own reason, this answer appears best calculated to quiet doubts 
and perplexities, when I am assaulted by them. However, I 
should like to say at least something in answer to some of these 
objections seriatim ; and I hope to be able to do so, if God 
permit me, in a succeeding letter. 

in the meantime wishing God^s blessing on your perusal of 
what I have now said, 

I remain. 

Your most obedient Servant, 

Nehemiah (Nilakantha) Gorek. 
Calcutta^ August, 1867. 
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